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HIS most instructive and enter- 
taining life of our favorite poet 
Cowper, will be susceptible of man 
selections, and as our readers will 
thank us for ample specimens, we 
mean to study their gratification. 

The introductory letter to Earl 
Cowper, by Mr. Hayley is so elegant 
and impreffive, that we shall give it 
entire. 

*€ Your family, my lord, our court 
try itself, and the whole literary world, 
sustained such a loss in the death of 
that amiable man, and enchanting 
author, who forms the subject of these 
volumes, as inspired the friends of 
genius and virtue with universal con- 
‘cern. It soon became a general wish, 
that some authentic, and copious me- 
morial of a character so highly inter- 
esting should be produced with all 
becoining dispatch ; not only to render 
due honour to the dead, but to allevi- 
ate the regret of a nation taking a just 
and liberal pride in the reputation of 
a Poet, who had obtained, and de- 
served her applause, her esteem, her 
affection. If this laudable wish was 
very sensibly felt by the public at 
large, it glowed with peculiar warmth 
and eagerness in the bosom of the few, 
who had been so fortunate as to enjoy 
an intimacy with Cowper in some un- 

Vor- Ml, ‘ 


clouded periods of his life, and who 
knew from such an intimacy, that a 
lively sweetness, and sanctity of spirit, 
were as truly the characteristics of his 
social enjoyments, as they are allowed 
to constitute a principal charm in his 
— productions. It has justly 

n regarded as a signal bleffing to 
have possessed the perfect esteem and 
confidence of such a man; and not 
long after his decease, one of his par- 
ticular friends presumed to suggest to 
an accomplished lady, nearly related — 
both to him and to your lordship, that 
she herself might be the biographer 
the moft worthy of the poet. The 
long intimacy and correspondence 
which she enjoyed #ith him from their 
lively hours of inf e friendship to 
the dark evening OF his wonderfully 
chequered life; her cultivated and 
affectionate mind, which led her ta 
take peculiar delight and interest in 
the meiit and the reputation of his 
writings, and lastly that generous at- 
tachment to her afflicted relation, 
which induced her to watch over his 
disordered health, in a period of its 
most calantitbus depression, these cir- 
cumstances united seemed to render 
it desirable that she should assume the 
office af Cowper's Biographer, having 
such advantage$for the perfect execu- 


‘tion of that very delicate office, as 


perhaps no other mermorialist could 
sse-s in an equal degree. For the 

‘interest of literature, and for the ho- 

nour of ma poets, whose memories 

have suffered from some biographers 

of avery different description, we ma 

wish that the extensive series of pogti- 
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eal biography had been frequently 
‘enriched by the ‘memoirs of fuch re- 
membrancers, as feel only the influ- 
ence of tenderness and truth.—Some 
poets indeed of recent times have been 
happy in this most desirable advantage. 
The Scottish favourite of nature, the 
tender and impetuousBurns, has found 
in Dr, Currie an ingenuous, eloquent, 
affectionate biographer; and ina lady 
also (whose memoir of her friend the 
Dard has very properly annexed to his 
life) a zealous, and graceful advocate, 
singularly happy in vindicating his 
character from invidious detraction. 
We may observe, to the honour of 
Scotland, that her national enthusiasm 
has for some years been very,Jaudably. 
exerted in cherishing the memory of 
her departed poets. But to return to 
the lady, who .gave rise to-this_ re- 
“mark! The natural diffidence of her 
sex, uniting with extreme delicacy of 
health, induced her (eager as she is to 
promote the celebrity of her deceased 
relation) to shrink from the idea of 
“submitting herself, as an author, to 
the formidable éye of the public. Her 
‘knowledge of the very cordial regard, 
with which Cowper has honoured me, 
as one of his most confidential friends, 
Ted her to request, that she might as- 
sign to me that arduous office, which 
she candidly confessed she had not the 
resolution to assume. © She confided 


- to my care such materials forthe work 


“in quettion, as her affinity to the de- 
“ceased had throw into her hands,— 
“In receiving gles of many pri- 
wate letters, a several posthumous 
little poems, in the well-known cha- 
racters of that beloved correspondent, 
‘at the sight of whose band I have of- 
ten exulted, I felt the blended emoti- 
‘ons of melancholy regret, and of awful 
‘pleasure. Yes! I was pleased that 
these affecting papers were entrufled 
‘to my care, because soime incidents 
induce me to believe, that if their 
revered author had been solicited to 
‘appoint a biographer for himself, he 
‘would have assigned to me this ho- 
‘nourable task: yet enourable as I 
considered it, I was perfectly aware 
of the difficulties, and the dangers at- 
tending it: one danger indeed ap- 
peared to me of such a nature, as to 
require perpetual caution, as I :ad- 
vanced: 1 mean the danger of being 
ed, in writing as the biographer of 
my friend, to ‘speak infinitely too 
much of myself. To avoid the of- 


fenfive failingof egotism, I shad te 
solved at firltto make no inconsidé- 
rable sacrifice; and to suppress in his 
letters every particle of praise »estow- 
ed upon myself. I soon found it im- 
possible to do so without injuring the 
tender and generous spirit of my friend. 
I have therefore suffered many ex- 
pressions of his affectionate partiality 


‘towards'me to appear, “at the hazard 


of being censured fot inordinate vani- 
ty.—To obviate such a censure, I 
will only say, that I have endeavour- 
ed to execute what I regard as a 
mournful duty, as if I were under the 
immediate and visible direction of the 
most pure, the most truly modest, and 
the most, gracefully virtuous mind, 
that I had ever the happiness of know- 
ing in the form ofa manly friend. It 
is certainly my wish «that these vo+ 
lumes may obtain the entire agrees 
tion of the world, but it is infinitely 
more my desire and ambition to fen- 
der them ‘exactly such, as I think most 
likely to gratify the conscious spirit of 
Cowper himself, in a superior exist- 
ence,—The person who recommended 
it to his female relation to continue het 
exemplary regard to the poet by ap- 
pearing as his biographers advised. her 
to relate the particulars of his life in 
the form of letters addressed to your 
lordship.—He cited, on the occasion, 
a striking paflage from the memoirs of 
Gibbon, in which that great historian 
pays a juft and.asplendid compliment 
to one of the early English poets, who, 
in the tenderness, and purity of. his 
heart, and in the vivid powers of de- 
scription, may be thought to resemble 
Cowper.—The passage I allude to is 
this: —** The nobility of the Spencers 
has been illustrated and enriched by 
the trophies of Marlborough, but I 
exhort them to consider the Fairy 
Queen as the moft precious jewel of 
their coronet.”” If this lively meta- 
phor is just in every point of view, we 
may regard the task as a jewel of pre- 
eminent lustre in the coronet belong- 
ing to the noble family of Cowper. 
Under the influence of this idea allow 
me, my lord, to address to you such 
memoirs of your admirable relation, 
as my own intimacy with him, and the 
kindness of those who knew and loved 
him moft truly, have enabled me to 
compose! I will tell you, with per- 
fect sincerity, all my motives for ad- 
dressing them to your Jordship.—First 
I flatter myself it may be a pleasing, 
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and permit me to say, not an unuseful 
occupation to an ingenuous young no- 
bleman, to trace the steps by which 
a retired man of the most diffident 
modesty, whose private virtues did 
honor to his name, arose to peculiar 
celebrity-——My second motive is, I 
own, of a more selfish nature, for I 
am persuaded, that in addressing my 
work to you, I give the public a sa- 
tisfactory pledge tor the authenticity 
of my materials.—I will not pretend 
to say, that I hold it in the power of 
any title, or affinity, to reflect an ad- 
ditional luftre on the memory of the 
departed poet: for I think so highly 
of poetical distinction, when that dis- 
tinction is pre-eminently obtained by 
genius, piety, and benevolence,. that 
all common honours appear to be 
eclipsed by a splendour more forcible, 
and extensive.—Great poets, my lord, 
and that I may speak of them, as they 
deserve, let me say, in the words of 
Horace, 

Primum me illorum, dederim quibus 
: esse poetas, 

Excerpam numcro. 


_ © Great poets have generally uni- 
ted in their destiny those extremes of 
good and evil, which Homer, their 
immortal president, assigns to the bard 
ie describes ; and which he exemplified 
himself in his own person.—Their 
Fives have been frequently ‘chequered 
by the darkest shades of calamity ; 
but their personal infelicities are nobly 
compensated by the prevalence and 
the extent of their renown.—To set 
this in the most: striking point of view, 
allow me to compare poetical celebrity 
with the fame acquired by the exertion 
of different mental powers in the high- 
est department of civil life. ‘The 
Lord Chancellors of L..gland may be 
justly regarded among: the personages 
of the modetn world, peculiarly ex- 
alted by intellectual endowments: 
with two of these illustrious charac- 
ters, the poet, whose life I have endea, 
voured to delineate, was in some mea- 
sure connected; being related to one, 
the immediate ancestor of your Lord- 
ship, and being intimate, in early 
life, with a Chancellor of the present 
reign, whose elevation to that dignity; 
he has recorded inrhyme. Much res- 
pect is due to the legal names of Cow- 
per, and of Thurlow. Knowledge, 
eloquence, and political importance, 


conspired to aggrandize the men, who 
added those names to the list of Eng 
lish nobility: yet after the lapse of a 
few centuries, they will shine only like. 
very distant constellations, merely vi- 
sible in the vast expanse of hiltory t 
But, at that time, the poet, of whom 
Ispeak, will continue to sparkle in 
the eyes of all men, like the radiant 
star of the evening, perpetually hailed 
by the voice of gratitude, affection, 
and delight. There isa principle of 
unperishable vitality (if I may use 
such an expression) in the compositi- 
ons of Cowper; which must ensure 
to them in future ages, what we have 
seen them so happily acquire and 
maintain in the present—universal ad« 
miration, and love |: His poetry is to 
the heart, and the fancy, what the 
moral Essays of Bacon are to the un- 
derstanding, a never-cloying feast! 

* As if increase of appetite had grown 
** By what it fed on.”— ‘ 


“* Like them it comes ‘ home to 
the business and bosom of every man ;"° 
by possessing the rare and double ta- 
lent to familiarise and endear the most 
awful subjects, and to dignify the most 
familiar, the poet naturally becomes 
a favourite with readers of every de- 
scription. His works must interest 
every nation under heaven, where his 
sentiments are understood, and where 
the feelings of humanity prevail. Yet 
their author is eminently an English- 
man, in the noblest sense of that ho- 
nourable appellation.— He loved the 
conftitution ; he régered the religion 
of his country ; hé™Wwas tenderly and 
generously alive to her real interest 
and honour; and perhaps of her many 
admirable poets, not one has touched 
her foibles, and celebrated her per- 
fections, with a spirit so truly filial 
But I perceive, that Tam ip danger 
of going far beyond my design in this 
introductory letter, for it was my in- 
tention not to enter_into the merits of 
his character here, but to inform you 
in what manner I wish to make that 
character display itself to my readers, 
as far as poe, in his own molt inte- 
resting language. Perhaps no man 
ever possessed the powers of description 
in a higher degree, both in verse and 
prose, By weaving into the texture 
of these memoirs, an extensive selec- 
tion of his private letters, and several 
of his posthumous poems, { truf, 

Fa ’ 
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that a faithful representation of him 
has been formed, where the moft 
ftriking features will appear the work 
of his own inimitable hand. The 
result of the whole production will, I 
am confident, establish one most satis- 
factory truth, interesting to society in 
genetal, and to your Lordship in par- 
ticular! the truth I mean is expressed 
in the final verse of an epitaph, which 
the hand of friendship inscribed to 
your excellent relation : 


“ His virtues form’d the magic of his 
song.” 


*¢ May the affectionate zeal, with 
which I have endeavoured to render 
all the juftice in my power to his va- 
riety of merit, atone tor whatever de- 
ficiencies may be found. in this imper- 
fect attempt, and lead both your 
Lordship, and our country, to honour 
with some degree of approbation 


¢¢ Your very faithful servant, 
*«* WILLIAM HAYLEY.” 


Mr. Cowper was the son of a cler- 

man, and born at Berkhamstead, 

OV. 19, 1731—he received his edu- 
cation at Weftminfter School, and was 
deftined to the Law ; but according 
to his own colloquial account ‘* ram- 
bled from the thorny road of his aus- 
tere patroness, pg ewan into the 
primrose paths of literature and po- 
etry.” An epitome of this great 
man’s life is contained in the follow- 
ing sketch of himpelf. 

** Speaking of his own early life, in 
a letter to Mr. Park (dated March 
2792) Cowper says, with that ex- 
treme modesty, which was one of 
his most remarkable characteristics, 
«From the age of twenty to thirty- 
three, I was occupied, or ought to 
have been in the study of the law; 
from thirty-three to sixty, I have 
spent my time in the country, where 
my reading has been only an apo- 
logy for siete. and where when I 
had noteither a Magazine or a Re. 
view, I was sometimes a carpenter, 
at others, a bird-cage maker, ora 
gardener, or a drawer of landscapes, 
At | years of age I commeticed 
an author ;~~It is a whim that h 
served me longest, and best, and 
will probably be my last.” p. 29, 
Of his early exercises in pottry, 
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take the two following; they are wor 
thy of preservation ; 


“6 Few>-stanzas from an Ode written 
when he was very young, on reads 
ing Sir Charles Grandison. 


* To rescue from the tyrant’s sword 
The oppress’d;—unseen and unimplor’d, 
To chear the face of woe ; 
From lawless insult to defend 
An orphan’s right. .a fallen friend, 
And a forgiven foe; 


These, these distinguish from the croud, 
And these alone, the great and good, 
The guardians of mankind; 
Whose bosoms with these virtues heave, 
O, with what matchless speed they leave 
. The multitude behind! 


Then ask ye from what cause on earth 
Virtues like these derive their birth ? 
Derived from heaven alone! 
Full on that favour'd breast they shine, 
Where faith and resignation join 
To call the blessing down, 


Such is that heart:..but while the muse 
Thy theme, O Richardson, pursues, 
Henicebler spirits faint ; 
She cannot reach, and would not wrong 
That subject foran angel’s song, 
The hero and the saint.” p. 20, 


** Verses written at Bath. 


“ Fortune ! I thank thee; gentle God- 
dess, thanks ! 

Not that my muse, tho’ bashful, shall 
deny 

She would have thank’d thee rather, 
hadst thou cast 

A treasure ia her way ; for neither meed 

Of early breakfast, to dispel the fumes 

And bowel-racking pains of emptiness, 

Nor noon-tide feast, nor evening’s cool 
repast, 

Hopes she from this, presumptuous, 
tho’ perhaps 

The cobler, leather-carving artist! might. 

Nathless she thanks thee, and accepts 

Whatever ; not as erst the fabled cock, 

Vain-glorious fool! unknowing what 
he found, 

Spurn’d the rich gem thou 
Wherefore ah ! 

Why not on me that favour (worthier 
sure! 

Conferr’dst thou Goddess? Thow art 
blind, thou say’st ; 

Enough!..Thy blindness shall excuse 
the deed. ee 


gav’st him. 


Nor does my muse no benefit exhale 
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From this thy scant indulgence! ..even 
here 

Hints, worthy sage philosophy, are 
found ; 

Illustrious hints, to moralize my song ! 

This pond’rous heel, of perforated hide, 

Compact, with pegs indented, many a 


row, 

Haply (for such its massy form be- 
speaks) 

The weighty tread of some rude peasant 
clown 

Upbore: on this supported, oft he 
stretch’d, 

With uncouth strides, along the furrow’d 
glebe, 

Flatt’ning the stubborn clod, till cruel 
time, 

What will not cruel time? ona wry 
step, 

Séver’d the strict cohesion ; when, alas ! 

He who ‘could erst with even, equal 
pace 

Pursue his destin’d way, with symmetry 

And some proportion form’d, pow, on 
one side 

Curtail’d and maim’d, the sport of va- 
grant boys, 

Cursing his frail supporter, treacherous 
prop ! 

With tvuilsome steps, and difficult, 
moves on. 

Thus fares it oft with other than the feet 

Of humble villager. .the statesman thus, 

Up the steep road where proud ambi- 
tion leads, 

Aspiring first, uninterrupted winds 

His prosp’rous way; nor fears miscar- 
riage foul 

While policy prevails and friends prove 

~ true; 

But that support soon failing, by him left 

On whom he most depended, basely left, 

Betray’d, deserted, from his airy height 

Headlong he falls ; and thro’ the rest of 
life 

Drags the dull load of disappointment 
on,” p. 23, 


The means by which he quitted his 
rofession of the law are thus stated 
his biographer— 
** Though extreme diffidence, and 
a tendency to despond, seemed early 
to preclude Cowper from the expec- 
tation of climbing to the splendid 
summit of the profession he had chos- 
eh, yet, by the interest of his family, 
he had prospects of emolument in a 
line of public life that appeared better 
suited to the modesty of his nature 
and to his moderate ambition. 
“Tn his thirty-first year, he was 
nominated to the offices of reading 
clerk and clerk of the ptivate commit- 


‘ 

tees in the house of lords; a situation 
the more desirable, as such an estab- 
lishment might enable him to marry 
early in life; ameasure to which he 
was doubly disposed by judgment 
and inclination. But the peculiarities 
of his wonderful mind rendered him 
unable to support the ordinary duties 
ot his new office ; for the idea of read- 
ing in public proved a soutce of tor- 
ture to his tender and apprehensive 
spirit. An expedient was devised to 
promote his interest without wound- 
ing his feelings. Resigning his situ- 
ation of reading-clerk, he was ap- 
pointed clerk of the journals in the 
same house of parliament, with a 
hope, that his personal appearance in 
that assembly might not be required ; 
but a parliamentary dispute made it 
necessary for him to appear at the bar 
of the house of lords, to entitle him- 
self publickly to the office. 

‘© Speaking of this important inci- 
dent in a sketch, which he once 
formed himself, of passages in his 
early life, he expresses what he en- 
dured at the time in these remarkable 
words ; ‘ they whose spirits are formed 
* like mine, to whom a public exhi- 
‘ bition of themselves is mortal poison, 
* may have some idea of the horrors 
‘of my situation—others can have 
* none.” 

** His terrors on this occasion arose 
to such an astonishing height that 
they utterly overwhelmed his reason ; 
—for although he had endeavoured 
to prepare himself for his public duty, 
by attending closely’at the office for 
several months, ‘to examine the par- 
liamentary jouraals, his application 
was rendered useless by that excess of 
diffidence, which made him conceive 
that whatever knowledge he wight 
previously acquire, it would all for- 
sake him .at the bar of the house, 
This distressing apprehension encreas- 
ed to such a degree, as the time for 
his appearance approached, that when 
the day, so anxiously dreaded, arriv- 
ed, he was unable to make the expe- 
riment. ‘The very friends who called 
on him, for the purpose of attending 
him to the house of lords, acquiesced 
in the cruel necessity of his relin- 
quishing the prospect of a station so 
severely formidable to a frame of such 
singular sensibility. 

* The conflict between the wishes 
of just affectionate ambition and the 
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terrors of diffidence so entirely over- 
whelmed his health and faculties, that 
after two learned and benevolent di- 
vines (Mr. John Cowper, his brother, 
and: the celebrated Mr. Martin 
Madan, his first cousin) had vainly 
endeavoured to establish a lasting 
tranquillity in his mind, by friendly. 
and religious conversdtion, it was 
townd necessary to remove him to St. 
Alban’s, where he resided a conside- 
rable time, under the care of that 
eminent physician, Dr. Cotton, a 
scholar and a poet, who added to 
many accomplishments a_ peculiar 
sweetness of manners, in very advanc- 
ed life, when I had the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance with him. 

*« The misfortune of mental de- 
rangemient is atopic of such awful 
delicacy, that I consider it as the 
duty of a biographer rather to sink, 
in tender silence, than to proclaim, 
with circumstantial and offensive te- 
merity, the minute particulars of a 
calamity to which. all human beings 
are exposed, and perhaps in propor- 
tion as they have received from nature 
those delightful, but dangerous, gifts, 
aheart of exquisite tenderness, and a 
mind of creative energy."” p. 26. 


His religious despondency being - 


removed by Dr. Cotton, at St. Al- 
ban’s, a circumstance, somewhat sin- 
gular, took place, which determined 
the future complection of his life. 

** In June, 1765, the reviving in- 
valid removed to a'private lodging .in 
the town of Huntingdon, but Provi- 
dence soon introduced him into a fa- 
mily which afforded him one of the 
most singular and valuable friends 
that ever watched an afflicted mortal 
im seasons of overwhelming adversity ; 
that friend to whom the poet exclaims 
in the commencement of the Task ; 


$f 
* And witness, dear companion of my 


my walks, 

Whose arm, this twentieth winter, I 
perceive 

Fast lock’din mine, with pleasure, such 
as love, 

Confirm'’d by long experience of thy 
worth 

And well tried virtues, could alone in- 
spire; 

Witness a joy that thou hast doubled 
long ! 

Thou know’st my praise of nature most 
sincere, 

And that my rapiures are not conjured 
up 
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To serve occasions of poetic pomp, 
But genuine, and art partner of them all, 

«€ These verses would be alone suf- 
ficient to make every poetical reader 
take a lively interest in the lady, they 
describe, but these are far from being 
the only tribute ‘which the gratitude 
of Cowper has paid to the endearing 
virtues of his female companion. More 
poetical memorials of her merit will 
be found in these volumes, and in 
verse so exquisite, that it may be 
questioned if the most passionate love 
ever gave rise to poetry more tender 
or more sublime. 

* Yet, in this place, it appears 
proper to apprize the reader, that it 
was notlove, in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, which inspired ree 
admirable eulogies, . The attachment 
of Cowper to Mrs. Unwin, the Mary 
of the poet! was an attachment per- 
haps unparalleled. Their domestic 
union, though not sanctioned by the 
common forms of life, was supported 
with perfect innocence, and endeared 
to them both, by their having strug- 
gled together through a series of sor- 
row. A spectator of sensibility, who 
had contemplated the uncommon ten- 
derness of their attention, to the wants 
and infirmities of each other, in the 
decline of life, might have said of 
their singular attachment, 

“ L’amour n'a rien de si tendre, 

Ni l’amité de si doux, 


* Asa connexion so extraordinary 
forms a striking feature in the history 
of the poet, the reader will probably 
be anxious to investigate its origin 
and progress.—It arose from the fol- 
lowing little incident. 

«« The countenance and deportment 
of Cowper, though they indicated his 
native shyness, had yet very singular 
powers of attraction, On his first 
appearance in one of the churches at 
Huntingdon, he engaged the notice 
and respect of an amiable young man. 
William Cawthorne Unwin, then 3 
student at Cambridge, who, having 
observed, after divine service, that 
the interesting stranger was taking a 
solitary turn under a row of trees, 
was irresistibly led to share his walk 
and to solicit his acquaintance. 

‘© They were soon pleased with 
each other, and the iatelligent youth, 
charmed with the acquisition of such 
a friend, was cager to communicate 


’ 
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the treasure to his parents, who had 
long resided in Huntingdon. 

«© Mr. Unwin, the father, had for 
some years been master of a free- 
school in the town; but, as he ad- 
vancéd in life, he quitted that labori- 
ous situation, and, settling in a large 
convenient house in the High-street, 
contented himself with a few domestic 
pupils, whom he instructed in classi- 


cal literature. 


«‘ This worthy divine, who was 
new far advanced in years, had been 


-Jecturer to the two churches in Hunt- 


> 


“thatshe expected 


ingdon, before he obtained, from his 
college at Cambridge, the living of 
Grimston. While he lived in expec- 
tation of this preferment, he had at- 
tached himself to a young lady of 
lively talents, and remarkably fond 
of reading. This lady, who, ‘in the 
process of time, and by a series of 
fingular events, became the friend and 
guardian of Cowper, was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Cawthorne, a‘draper in 
Ely. She was married to Mr. Unwin 
on his amon | to the preferment 

rom his college, and 
settled with him on his living of 
Grimston, but, not liking the situa- 
tion and society of that sequestered 
scene, she prevailed on her husband 
to establish himself in the town of 
Huntingdon, where he was known 
and respected. 

«« They had resided there many 
years, aud with their two only chil- 
dren, @ son and a daughter, whom I 
remember to have noticed at Cam- 
bridge, in the year 1763, as a youth 
and ‘damsel of countenances uncom- 
monly pleasing, they formed a 
chearful and social family, when the 
younger Unwin, described by Cow- 
per, as 

A friend, 
6 Whose worth deserves the warmest lay 
‘ That ever friendship penn'd, 


presented to his parents the solitary 
stranger, on whose retirement he had 
benevolently intruded, and whose 
welfare he became more avd more 
anxious to promote, An event highly 
pleasing and comfortable to Cowper 
soon followed this introduction; he 
was affectionately solicited by all the 
Unwins to relinquish his lonely lodg- 
ing and become a part of their family. 

‘¢ Tam now arrived at that period, 
in the personal history of my friend, 
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when I am fortunately enabled to 
employ his own descriptive powers in 
recording the events and characters 
that particularly interested him, and 
in displaying the state of his mind at 
a remarkable season of his checqueréd 
life. The following are the most 
early letters of thisaffectionate writer, 
with which time and chance, with 
the kindness of his friends and rela- 
tions, have afforded me for the advan- 
tage of adorning this work. ' 

** Among his juvenile intimates and 
correspondents, he particularly re- 
garded two gentlémen, who devoted 
themselves to different branches of the 
law, the present lord Thurlow and 
Joseph Hill, esq. whose name appeats 
in the second volume of Cowper's 
poems, prefixed to a few verses of 
exquisite beauty; a brief epistle, that 
seems to have more of the genuine 
ease, spirit and moral gaiety of Ho- 
race, than any original epistle inthe 
English language! From these two 
confidential associates of the poet, im 
his unclouded years, T expected ma- 
terials for the display of his ‘early 
genius; but in the torrent of busy 


-and splendid life, which bore the firge 


of them to a mighty distance from his 
less ambitious fellow-student of the 
Temple, the private letters and verses, 
that arose from their youthful inti- 
macy, have perished. 

“Mr. Hill has kindly favoured 
me with a very vopious collection of 
Cowper's letters to himself, through 
a long period of time, and although 
many of them are of a nature not 
suited to publication, yet many others 
will illustrate and embellish these ‘vo- 
lumes. The steadiness and integwity 
of Mr. Hill's regard for-a persou so 
much sequestered from his sight, gives 
him a peculiar title to stand first 
among those whom Cowper has ho- 
noured by addressing to them his 
highly interesting and affectionate 
letters. Many of these, which I shail 
occasionally introduce in the parts of 
the narrative to which they belong, 
may tend to confirma truth, not un- 
pleasing to the majority of readers, 
that the temperate zone of moderate 
fortune, equally removed from high 
and low life, is most favourable to 
the permanence of friendship.””_ p, 74. 

Then follows a series of letters, 
highly interesting, the third of which 
we shall transcribe, because it gives 
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us a sketch of the Unwin family. 


« To JOSEPH HILL, Esq. 


“DEAR JOE, Oct. 25,1765. 

“¢ Tam afraid the month 

of October has proved rather unfa- 
vourable to the belle assemblée at 
Southampton, high winds and conti- 
nual rains being bitter encmies to 
that agreeable lounge which you and 
I are equally fond of. I have very 
cordially betaken myself to my books 
and my fireside, and seldom leave 
them unless merely for exercise. I 
have added apother family to the 
number of those 1 was acquainted 
with when you were here. Their 
naine is Unwin—the most agreeable 
people imaginable ; quite sociable, 
and as free from the ceremonious ci- 
vility of country gentlefolks as any I 
ever met with. They treat me more 
like a near relation than a stranger, 
and their house is always open to me. 
The old gentleman caries me to 
Cambridge in his chaise; he is a 
man of learning and good sense, and 
as.simple as parson Adams. His wife 
bas @ very uncommon understanding, 
as read much to excellent purpose, 
and is more polite than a duchess, 
‘The son, who belongs to Cambridge, 
is amost amiable young man, and 
the daughter quite of a piece with the 
rest of the family. They see but little 
company, which suits me exactly ; 
go when [ will, I find a house full of 
peace and cordiality in all its parts, 
and am sure to hear no scandal, but 
such discourse instead of it as we are 
all the better for. You remember 
Rousseau’s description of an English 
morning; such are the mornings I 
pee with these good people, and 
the evenings differ from them in no- 
thing, except that they are still more 
snug and quiet. Now I know them, 
I wonder that I liked Huntingdon so 
well before I knew them, and am 
apt to think, I should find every 
a disagreeable that had not an 

nwin belonging to it. 

*€ This incident convinces me of 
the truth of an observation I have 
often made, that when we circum- 
ascribe our estimate of all that is clever 
within the limits of our own acquaint- 
ance, which I at least have been al- 
Ways apt to do, we are guilty ofa 
ery uncharitable censure upon the 
gest.of the world, and of a narrowness 
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of thinking disgraceful to ourselves. 

Wapping and Rearif may contain 

some of the most amiable persons Jiv- 

ing, and such as one would go to 

Wapping and Redriff to make ac- 
uaintance with, You remember 
r. Gray's stanza, 

‘ Full many 4 gem of purest ray serene 

The deep untathom’d caves of ocean 

bear; 
Full many arose is born toblush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on thedesertair.” 


** Your's, dear Joe, 
“¢ Wm. COWPER.” 


In the year 1767, the death of Mr. 
Unwin, owing to a fall from his 
horse, oecasioned the removal of his 
widow and Mr. Cowper to Olney, in 
Buckinghamshire, where he got ac- 
quainted with Mr. Newton, at that 
time the curate of the:parish. The 
manner he passed his life at Olney is 
thus described ; with some beautiful 
lines on charity. 

‘¢ His retirement was ennobled by 
many private acts‘of beneficence, and 
his exemplary virtue was such, that 
the opulent sometimes delighted to 
make him their almoner, In his se- 
questered life at Olney, he ministered 
abundantly to the wants of the poor, 
from a fund with which he was.sup- 
plied by that model .of extensive and 
unostentatious charity, the late John 
Thornton, esq. whose name he has 
immortalized. in his poem on charity, 
still honouring his memory by an ad- 
ditional tribute,to, his virtues, in the 
following ynpublished poem, written 
immediately on his decease, in, the 
year 1790. 


* Poets attempt the noblest task they can, 
Praising the Author of all good in man} 
And next commemorating worthies lost, 
The dead in whom that good abounded 


most. 


Thee therefore of commercial fame, 
but more a 
Fam’d for thy probity, from shore to 

shore, 
Thee, Thornton, worthy in sume page to 
shine 
As honest, and more eloquent than mine, 
I mourn; or, since thrice happy thou 
must be, 
The world, no longer thy abode, not thee ; 
Thee to deplore were grict mis-spent in- 
deed, 
It were to weep that goodness had its 
ced, 
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That there is bliss prepar’d in yonder sky, 
And glory for the virtuous, when they 
die. 


What pleasure can the miser’s fondled 

hoard, 

Or spendthrift’s prodigal excess, afford, 

Sweet as the privilege of healing woe 

Suffer’d by virtue, combating below? 

That privilege was thine; heaven gave 
tliee means 

To illumine with delight the saddest 
scenes, 

Till thy appearance chas’d the gloom, 
forlorn 

As midnight, and despairing of a morn. 

Thou hadst an industry in doing good 

Restless as his who toils and sweats for 
food 

Av’rice in thee was the desire of wealth 

By rust imperishable, or by stealth. 

And if the genuine worth of gold depend 

On application to its noblest end, 

‘Thine had a value, iu the scales of heaven, 

Surpassing all that mine or mint had giv- 
en: 

And tho’ God made thee of a nature 
prone , 

To distribution, boundless of thy own, 

Aud still, by motives of religious force, 

Impell’d thee more to that heroic course ; 

Yet wus thy liberality discreet, 

Nice in its choice, and of a temp’rate 
heat; 

And, though in act unwearied, secret 
still, 

As, in some solitade, the summer rill 

Refreshes, where it winds, the faded 


green, 
And cheers the drooping flowers uaheard, 
unseen, 


Such was thy charity ; no sudden start, 
After long sleep-of passion in the heart, 
But stedfast principle, and in its kind, 
Of close alliance with th’ eternal mind ; 
Trac’d easily to itstrue Source above, 
To him whose works bespeak his nature, 

love. 
Thy bounties all were christian, aud I 


make 
This record of thee for the gospel’s sake ; 
That the incredulous themselves may see 
Its use and power exemplified in thee. 


«* This simple and sublime eulogy 
was perfectly merited, and among 
the happiest-actions of this truly libe- 
ral man, we may reckon his furnish- 
ing to a‘character so reserved, and 
so retired as Cowper, the means of 
his enjoying the gratification of ac- 
tive and costly beneficence ; a gratifi- 
cation in which the sequestered poet 
had nobly indulged himself before his 

Vou. Il. 
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acquaintance with Mr. Newton af. 
forded him an opportunity of being 
concerned in distributing the private, 


yet extensive, bounty of an opulent . 


and exemplary merchant. 

‘* Cowper, before he quitted St, 
Alban’s, assumed the charge of a 
necessitous child, to extricate him 
from the em of being educated by 
very profligate parents ; he put him 
to school at Huntingdon, removed 
him, on his own removal, to Olney, 
and finally settled him as an apprentice 
in St. Alban's. 

** The warm, benevolent, and 
cheerful enthusiasm of Mr. Newton 
induced his friend Cowper to partici- 
pate so abundantly in his devout oc- 
cupation, that the poet's time and 
thoughts were more and more en- 
grossed by religious pursuits; he 
wrote many hymns, and occasionally 
directed the prayers of the poor. 
Where the nerves are tender, and 
the imagination tremblingly alive, 
any little excess, in the exercise of 
the purest piety, may be attended 
with such perils to corporeal and men- 
tal health, as men of a more firm and 
hardy fibre would be far from appre- 
hending. Perhaps the life that Cowé 
per led, on his settling in Olney; had 
a tendency to encrease the morbid 
propensity of his frame, though it 
was a life of admirable sanctity.” 

In his society with Mr. Newton 
he composed sixty-eight hymns, and 
indeed was otherwise engaged in pro- 
moting the cause of virtue and piety 5 
but a sore illness afflicted him, which 
is thus affectingly mentioned. 

** Such fellowship in literary la- 
bour, for the noblest of purposes, 
must be delightful indeed, if attended 
with success, and, at all events, it is 
entitled to respect; yet it may be 
doubted if the intense zeal with which 
Cowper embarked in this fascinatin 
pursuit, had not a dangerous ten- 
dency to undermine his very delicate 
health. 

** Such an apprehension naturally 
arises from a recollection of what 
medical writers of great ability have 
said on the awful subject of mental 
derangement. Whenever the slight- 
est tendency to that misfortune ap. 
pears, it seems expedient to guard @ 
tender spirit from the attractions of 
piety herself. So fearfully and won- 
derfully are we made, that man, i 
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all conditions, ought perhaps to pray 
that he never may be led to think of 
his Creator and of his Redeemer either 
too little or too much. 
~ © But if the charitable and reli- 
gious zeal of the poet led him into 
any excesses of devotion, injurious tu 
the extreme delicacy of his nervous 
system, he is only the more entitled 
to admiration and to pity. Indeed his 
genius, his virtues, and his misfor- 
tunes, were calculated to excite those 
tender and temperate passions in their 
— state Pe 9 to the highest degree. 
t may. be questioned if any mortal 
could be more sincerely beloved and 
revered than Cowper was, by those 
who were best acquainted with his 
private hours, 

“© The season was now. arrived 
when the firm friendship of Mrs, Un- 
win was put to the severest of trials, 
and when her conduct was such as to 
deserve those rare rewards of grateful 
attention and tenderness which, when 
she herself became, the victim of age 
and infirmity, she received from that 
exemplary being who considered him- 
self indebted to her friendly vigilance 
for his life, and who never forgot an 
obligation when his mind was itself, 

** In 1773, he sunk into such severe 
paroxysms of religious despondency, 
that he required an attendant of the 
most gentle, vigilant and inflexible 
ppirit. Such an attendant he found in 
that faithful guardian whom he had 
professed to love.as a mother, and 
who watched over him, during this 
long fit of depressive malady, extended 
through several years, with that per- 
feet mixture of tenderness, and forti- 
tude, which constitutes the inestima- 
ble influence of maternal protection. 
I wish to pass rapidly over this cala- 
mitous period, and shall only observe, 
that nothing could surpass the suffer- 
ings of the patient or the care of his 
nurse. That meritorious care received 
from heaven the most delightful of 
rewards, in seeing the pure and pow- 
erful mind, to whose restoration it 
had contributed so much, not only 
gradually restored to the common 
enjoyments of life, but successively 
endowed with new and marvellous 
funds of diversified talents and coura- 
geous application. 

** The spirit of Cowper emerged 
by slow degrees from its very deep 
dejection ; and, before his mind was 
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sufficiently recovered to employ itself 
on literary composition, it sought, 
and found, much salutary amusement 
in educating a little group of tame 
hares. On his expressing a wish to 
divert himself by rearing a single le- 
veret, the goodnature of his neigh- 
bours supplied him with three. The 
variety ot their dispositions became a 
source of great entertainment to. his 
compassionate and contemplative spi- 
rit. One of the trio he has celebrated 
in the Task, and a very animated 
minute account of this singular family 
humanized, and described most admr 
rably by himself, in prose, appeared 
first in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and has been recently inserted in the 
second volume of his poems. These 
interesting animals had not only the 
honour of being cherished and cele- 
brated by a poet, bat the pencil has 
also contributed to their renown; and 
their portraits, engraved from a draw- 
ing presented to Cowper by a friend 
unknown, may serve as a little embel- 
lishment to this life of their singularly 
tender and benevolent protector. 

*¢ His three tame hares, Mrs. Un- 
win, and Mr. Newton, were, for a 
considerable time, the only compa- 
nions of Cowper; but as Mr. Newton 
was removed to a distance from his 
afflicted friend, by preferment in Lon- 
don, to which he was presented by 
that liberal encourager of active piety, 
Mr. Thornton, the friendly divine, 
before he left Olney, in.1780, hu- 
manely triumphed over the strong 
reluctance of Cowper to see a stran- 
ger, and kindly introduced him to the 
regard and good offices of the Rev. 
Mr. Bullo Newport-Pagnell, who, 
from that time, considering it as a 
duty to visit the invalid once a fort- 
night, acquired by degrees his cordial 
and confidential esteem. 

‘¢ The affectionate temper of Cow. 
per inclined him particularly to exert 
histalents at the request of his friends 5 
even in seasons when such exertion 
could hardly have been made without 
a painful degree of self-command. 

** At the suggestion of Mr. Newton 
we have seen him writing a series of 
hymns; at the request of Mr. Bull 
he translated several spiritual songs 
trom the mystical poetry of Madame 
de la Mothe Guyon, the tender and 
fanciful enthusiast of France, whose 
talents and misfortunes drew upom 
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fret a long series of persecution from 
many acrimonious bigots, and secured 
to hegthe friendship of the mild and 
indulgent Fenelon ! 

* We shall perceive, as we ad- 
vance, that the greater works of 
Cowper were also written at the ex- 
press desire of persons whom he par- 
ticularly regarded ; and it may be 
remarked, to the honour of friendship, 
that he considered its influence as the 
happiest ‘ inspiration ; or, to use his 
own expressive words, 

“ The poet’s lyre, to fix his fame, 

Should be the poet’s heart ; 

Affection lights a brighter flame 

Than ever blaz’d by art. 


“ The oy of Cowper is itself 
an admirable illustration of this max- 
im ; and perhaps the maxim may point 
to the prime source of that uncom- 
mon force and felicity with which this 
most feeling poet commands the affec- 
tion of his reader.” p. 91. 

He now, in his fifticth year, pub- 
lished a volume of poems, of which 
take his own account. 


<¢ To Mrs. COWPER. 


Oct. 19, 1781. 
**MY DEAR COUSIN, 

** Your fear lest I should 
think you unworthy of my correspon- 
dence, on account of your delay to 
answer, may change sides now, and 
more properly belongs to me. It is 
long since I received your last, and 
yet I believe I can say truly, that not 
a post has gone by me, since the re- 
ceipt of it, that has not reminded me 
of the debt I owe you for your oblig- 
ing and unreserved communications 
both in prose and verse, especially 
for the latter, because I consider them 
as marks of your peculiar confidence. 
The truth is, I have been such a 
verse-maker myself, and so busy in 
preparing a volume for the press, 
which I imagine will make its ap- 
pearance in the course of the winter, 
that I hardly had leisure to listen to 
the calls of any other engagement. 
It is however finished, and gone to 
the printer’s, and I have nothing now 
to do with it, but to correct the sheets 
as they are sent to me, and consign it 
over to the judgment of the public, 
It isa bold undertaking at this time 
of day, when so many writers of the 
greatest abilities have gone before, 
who seem to have anticipated every 
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valuable subject, as well as all the 
graces of poetical embellishment, to 
step forth into the world in the cha 
racter of a bard, especially when it is 
considered that Juxury, idleness and 
vice have debauched the public taste, 
and that nothing- hardly is welcome 
but childish fiction, or what has at 
least a tendency to excite alaugh. I 
thought however that I had stumbled 
upon some subjects’ that had never 
before been poetically treated, and 
upon some others to which I imagined 
it would not be difficult to give an 
air of novelty, by the manner of 
treating them. My sole drift is to be 
useful ; a point which however I 
knew I should in vain aim at, unless 
I could be likewise entertaining. I 
have therefore fixed these two strings 
upon my bow, and, by the help of 
both, have done my best to send m 
arrow to the mark. My readers will 
hardly have begun to laugh before 
they will be called upon to correct 
that levity, and peruse me with a 
more serious air. As to the effect, 
T leave it alone in his hands who can 
alone produce it; neither prose nor 
verse can reform the manners of a 
dissolute age, much less can they in- 
spire a sense of religious obligation, 
unless assisted and made efficacious b 
the power who superintends the trath 
he has vouchsafed to impart." p. 108. 
Mr.Hayley concludes this his First 
part of the biography with rémark- 
ing, that the poems now sent forth 
into the world, did not reach to much 
celebrity, owing to his having cen- 
sured some favourite pastimes and 
amusements with acrimony. This 
was occasioned by his secluded way 
of life, for he was a man of real be- 
nevolence and genuine piety. 


(To be continued.) 
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Lyons, Avignon, Bareges, Toulouse, 
Lyons, Marseilles and Pisa in Italy. 
In the preface we meet with the fol- 
lowing explanatory paragraph. 

“© With a view to break uniformity 
of recital, and temper the dryness of 
circumstantial detail, I have, occasi- 
onally, hazarded a few reflections, 
without pursuing them to any length : 
for the business of the journalist, if I 
rightly conceive, is to invite the 
thoughts of others, not, obtrusively, 
to discuss his own.—Pictures of cha- 
racters, from real life, and extracts 
from private correspondence might 
have enlarged the volume and gratified 
the curiosity of some. ‘The task, too, 
would have been easy, but would it 
have been honourable? As I value, so 
I respect the mutual confidence of un- 
restrained and unsuspecting intercourse 
the grand charm of domestic society 
and of the intimacies of friendship.— 
Yet I have not scrupled to insert short 
notices of eminent men—of men emi- 
nent, at least, in their native districts, 
and who, however little known to 
fame, deserve to be commemorated. 
Tyrants and licensed butchers have 
had their panegyrists—let us not dis- 
dain the humble labours of the man of 
letters. Knowledge may be power— 
but true knowledge is also virtue, and 


~may finally obtain the noble triumphs 


of benevolence and peace.” 

The manner in which the work is 
written, will appear from an extract 
respecting Lyons, which suffered so 
greatly by the French revolution. 

** In Lyons many are the public 
objects deseiving of notice, I merely 
hint at some of the most conspicuous. 
The rows of buildings, along the 
quays of the two rivers, though not 
magnificent, are well entitled to the 
epithet handsome. The Place des 
Terredux, a stately square, is chiefly 
distinguished by the bétel de ville, 
which connoisseurs reckon inferior 
only tothe Stadthouse of Amsterdam. 
It is in the form of an oblong square, 
with a wing 430 feet long on cath side 
of the front. The middle of the lat- 
ter is crowned with a cupola, and the 

t gate adorned with columns of 

e Ionicorder. In the large hall isa 
series of paintings of the sovereigns of 
France. The ceiling, too, is covered 
with painting—but figures over head 
are never viewed to advantage, and 
therefore, had better never appear, 
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The two curious brazen tablets, ex- 
hibiting a fragment of the harangue 
pronounced by Claudius in the senate, 
when he moved that municipal privi- 
leges should be extended to his native 
city, are preserved in the vestibule, 
A copy of their contents may be found 
in Thicknesse’s Tour. It issupposed 
that the whole speech was engraved as 
a token of the gratitude of the inha- 
bitants. On the great stair- case is re- 
—— the destruction of Lyons by 

re, a catastrophe which Seneca de- 
plores with his usual quaintness—una 
aux fuit inter urbem maximamet nullum. 

** The place de belle cour is a large 
and splendid square, with a grove on 
each side, and an admired equestrian 
statue of Louis XIV. in the centre. 
Along the sides of the pedestal are the 
figures of the Rhine and Sadne, alsq 
in bronze. 

*¢ The cathedral, dedicated to St. 
John, is an ancient pile, better lighted 
than most Gothic edifices. The clock, 
originally constructed by Nicholas 
Lippius of Basil, 1598, and repaired 
and improved by Nourisson, an inge-- 
nious watchmaker of Lyons 1660, dis- 
plays a cock which flaps his wings 
thrice and crows twice at every hour, 
an angel walking forth to salute the 
virgin, the Holy Ghost gliding from 
above, and God the Father bestowing 
benediction! The archbishop has the 
title of primate, with a revenue of 
150,000 livres. The canons of St. 
John are counts of Lyons, must prove 
sixteen quarters of nobility, wear a 
cross of enamelled gold, surmounted 
with eight points and four coronets, 
and are little anxious to be reminded 
of the humble deportment of the early 
christians. 

“* When the abbé de Villeroj, who 
had made many unsuccessful*attem pts 
to become one of their number, was 
appointed by the king to the archbish- 
opric, they waited upon him with the 
usual tribute of respectful compli- 
ments. While he received them with 
courtesy, he could not help remarking 
that the stone which the builders refu- 
sed was become the head of the corner. 
Their spokesman instantly replied, 
this is the Lord’s doing, it is marvel- 
Jous in our eyes. 

© The other religious buildings are 
fourteen parish churches, four prio- 
ries, and twenty monasteries and nun~ 
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*¢ The hospitals and charity work- 
houses are said to contain nearly one 
sixth of the population. The hétel- 
dieu, a princely building, with a su- 
perb dome, and the chief charity 
house, are supported by the produce 
of two ferry-boats which ply between 
the city and Dauphiny. 

«© The stated fare is but one sol ; 
yet from 1200 to 1500 livres will be 
collected on a@ sunday or holiday. I 
failed not to visit the hotel-dieu, a 
theme of ceaseless admiration in France. 
The kindly and pious nursing of the 
sceurs de la charité, one of the few 
orders of nuns which humanity will 
respect, may soothe the bed of lan- 
guishing; but the cleanliness and 
comfortable accommodation of the 
wards by no means correspond to the 
grandeur of this edifice. The pati- 
ents lie two or three in a bed, and 
surrounded by coarse woollen curtains 
and offensive odours. 

‘* The theatre, spacious and highly 
decorated, is said to surpass those of 
Paris. The present company of play- 
ers are in favour with the public. I 
saw them perform once, and had no 
desire to see them again. It may be 
prejudice or want of taste, but French 
acting very seldom pleases me. 

“¢ The academy of Sciences, Belles 
Lettres, and Arts, established by let- 
ters patent 1758, preserves a taste for 
literature and philosophy in the gayest 
provincial town in France. A rage 
for routes and gaming is very preva- 
lent among the higher ranks, and all 
are anxious to cultivate the graces and 
accommodations of polished life. Even 
the gentlemen sport their parasols in 
crossing the streets, The rigid mora- 
list may declaim, and censure the 
growing effeminacy of the age; but 
the trim Lyonnois may remind him 
that the sun-skreen was known in 
Persepclis of old, and has been fourd 
traced upon a Tuscan vase. 

‘© The operative, and by far the 
largest class of citizens, are employed 
in the sedentary labours of the loom, 
in preparing those silks and silver 
stuffs, those laces and velvets, which 
are adinired throughout Europe. 

«© The yearly quantity of raw silk 
imported, pe of 1200 bales 
from Languedoc and Provence, has 
been, for some time past, averaged 
at twenty millions of pounds weight. 
About ten years ago, there were 
2000 silk stocking frames, which were 
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at the 


medium price of nine livres a 
pair. This branch began to flourish 
only in 1750, and already feels the 
baneful influence of fiscal interference. 
A special regulation, too, worthy of 
the dark ages, precludes the interven- 
tion of femalehands. ‘The silk weav- 
ers rise early, and work late; yet earn 
scanty wages, and often impair their 
health. Vaucanson’s mode of twist- 
ing the silk is very generally adopted. 

*¢ The works in Jace tival those of 
every country. From this department 
the women are not excluded; and, of 
the 20,000 individuals employed in 
embroidery, 6009 are females. 

‘* Here fancy is racked and ex- 
hausted in conceiving new and elegant 
designs; and the pattern-drawers are 
often allowed the benefit of country 
recreation, to restoie their jaded spirits, 

* Pit-coal is now pretty generally 
used in Lyons, The smell is sensibly 
offenfive to a stranger, aud I am con- 
vinced that continental people do not 
affect delicacy when, on their arrival in 
England, they give it a place in their 
list of grievances. 

«* In the neighbourhood of Lyons 
are furnaces or kilns, in. which coal- 
dust is reduced to coak (churbon dé 
souffré.) In this state it is used not 
only as charcoal in the manufactories, 
but frequently as fuel in private fa- 
milies. 

*€ The junction of the two rivers is, 
by no means, such a marvellous phe- 
nomenon as had heen represented, two 
streams unite with some degree of agi- 
tation, and that is all. A single wave 
in the ocean is twenty times more 
sublime, But it is part of the French 
character to give importance to trifles, 
and always to boast in the superlative 
degree. Yet, if the sober observer 
find no unusual contention of billows, 
he will not fail to remark the contrast 
of slow and rapid progress, previous 
to the blending of the rivers; and the 
classical scholar will recall with satis- 
faction the mitis Arar of Lucan, and 
the Rhodanus celer of Tibullus. In 
more downward days Arar was de- 
signed Sangona, because stained with 
the blood of chyistians massacred in 
the amphitheatre, If this be the true 
etymology, it was unknown to Mar- 
cellinus, who mentions Sauconna as 
the provincial appellation. Its carp 
are reckoned the most delicious in 
France.” p. 160, 
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‘This work imparts a good deal of 
information, respecting’ Europe, the 
most civilized portion of the world. 
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XXII. Sermons freached to a Coun- 
try Congregation, to which are added 
afew Hints for Sermons, intended 
chiefly for the use of the Younger 
Clergy, By William Gilpin, A. M. 
Prebendary of Salisbury, Sc. Vol. 
the 3d. 450 pages. 7s. Cadell and 
Davies. 


6 public by means of the two 
former volumes, must be ac- 
quainted with the nature of these 
Sermons, we therefore only shall give 
out of the Hints for Sermons, the fol- 
lowing specimen. 
ACTS, 1. 47. 
And the Lord added to the Church daily 
such as should be saved. 

«« This text is often brought asa 
proof of predestination. But if the 
context be examined, it will appear, 
that such as should be saved, were not 
to be saved by the absolute decree of 
God, but by continuing stedfast in 
the apostle’s doctrine. 

*¢ The doctrines of predestination, 
election, and reprobation, which are 
ail nearly connected, receive their 
chief force from the supposition, that 
the fore-knowledge of God cannot be 
reconciled with the freedom of man’s 
will. That this is an awful, deep, 
and to us an incomprehensible subject 
may well be allowed. But are we not 
told, in various parts of scripture, of 
the deep things of God? Are we not 
told, that things which are impossible 
with man, are possible with God? 
Are we not forbidden to be wise above 
what is written ? 

** The predestinarian, in support 
of his opinion, quotes a number of 
texts, which seem to serve his pur- 

ose. All of them, however, either 

y the context, or some other mode 
of interpretation, admit of easy ans- 
wers.’ One of the strongest is the 
apostle’s celebrated allusion to the 

tter and his clay*. This passage 
3s taken from the eighteenth chapter 
of Jeremiah. By the prophetic sign 
of the potter and his clay, (according 
to the common mode of eastern in- 


* Rom, xi, 21. 


Evans’s Epitome of Geography. 


struction,) the prophet instructs the 
Jews, that God exercised the same 
power in receiving one nation, and 


_ rejecting ano her, as the potter does 


over his clay. And it is very re- 
markable, that the translators of our 
bible, who were not thought to be 
very averse to these doctrines, tell us 
in the contents of this chapter, that 
under the type of a potter is shewn 
zod"s absolute power in disposing of 
vations. Now, it is evident, that the 
apostle makes exactly this use of the 
allusion. He has not the least refe- 
rence to individual, nor toa future 
state: but merely threatens the Jews 
with the completion of these prophe- 
cies which hung over them—the re- 
jection of their nation, and the ac- 
ceptance of the Gentiles. 

*¢ But the strongest appeal against 
this doctrine, is to the nature of the 
gospel, and to the whole tenor of 
scripture. What can be more absurd 
than to suppose God offers salvation 
to man in the gospel, which can be of 
no service to him? What can be 
more absurd, than for the scripture 
to exhort, to threaten, to encourage, 
and to promise, unless these modes of 
application mean to treat men like 
creatures, who have it in their power 
either to obey or transgress? Evenon 
a supposition, that certain passages 
on this subject are not easily explained 
whether is it more natural to conclude 
that the whole scripture is founded on 
absurdity. or that a few texts are not 
clearly understood ?"” p. 293. 
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XXIV. An Epttomeor Geocra- 
PHY, in three Parts, arranged af= 
ter a new lifanner, and enlivened by 
References to Ancient and Modern 
History, for the Use of Schools. 
Second Edition; with censiderable 
Additions and Improvements. By 
Joun Evans, 4.M. Master of 
a Seminary for a limited Number of 
Pupils, Pullin's Row, Islington. 
2s. 6d. bound. 208 Pages. Sye 
minds. 


OF the plan of this little work, 
which was drawn up for the spe- * 
cial use of the rising generation, an 
extract from the preface will afford 
some explanation, 


Goodatre’s Arithmetic: 


‘* The importance of geography, 
jm a course of liberal education, is 
universally acknowledged. It has in- 
deed been denominated one of the 
eyes of history, and is rendered of still 
greater utility by the commercial spi- 
rit of the age. Without some ac- 
quaintance therefore with this branch 
of knowledge, no individual ean be 
pronounced an intelligent and respec- 
table member of the community. 

“Tt is a remark of the Messrs. 
Edgeworths on Education, a work of 
considerable merit, that ‘* Something 
beside merely committing to memory 
is requisite to make an useful impres- 
sion on the memory ; and that the art 
of creating an interest in the study of 
geography depends upon the dexterity 
with which pssing circumstances are 
seized by a preceptor in conversation.” 
Such has been the plan after which 
this little volume is formed ; and the 
success with which it was attended in 
bis own seminary induced him to lay 
it before the public. Of the degree 
of that dexterity with which passing 
circumstances have been seized by the 
author, it is not his province to deter- 
mine. _ He, however, can honestly 
say, that no pains have been spared 
for the improvement ot this second 
edition. Though his obligations to 
Aikin's England—to Walker's Ga- 
zetteer—to Guthrie's Geography, to- 
gether with similar publications, are 
gratefully acknowledged ; yet, of va- 
rious observations which have occur- 
red in a long course of reading, he has 
availed himself with the utmost care 
and attention, Travels and voyages 
have always been the amusement of 
his leisure hours. Whatever defects 
therefore may be discerned ‘in this 
Epitome, he entreats the exercise of 
that candour which he has expe- 
rienced so liberally on former occa- 
sions.” 


(To be continued ) 
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XXV.AriTHMETIC, By Pray 
vent Classes of Learners, but more par- 
ticularly to the Use of large Schools; 
in Thee Parts: arranged in a new 
Manner, and enlivened with nume- 
rous original Examples on interesting 
Subjects. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Four Classes of Recapitulatay 

ercises, ByRos. Goopacre, 
aster of a Seminary in Nott 
ham. 12mo. 35. bound. Ostell. 
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i arn usefulness of arithmetical pro- 
ductions for schools will not be 
disputed ; and, in order that the rea- 
der may judge of the superior excel. 
lence to which this treatise lays claim, 
we shall insert the whole PREFACE.— 
The author having a large and re- 
spectable school at Nottingham, must 
have had considerable experience in 
this department of education. 

** When a publication on a new 
subject makes its appearance, curio- 
sity is excited; it is eagerly soughe 
after and perused, and though the 
work may not answer the expectation 
it has raised, yet the praise of inge- 
nuity and invention is given the au- 
thor, for having opened a source, 
which,. by the suggestions of his own 
mind, or the labours of others, may, 
in future, yield satisfaction, improve- 
ment, and delight. But when a fresh 
book, upon a subject which has been 
hackneyed for ages, is announced, 
it is natural to enquire, what improve- 
ments can this work contain? Is the 
writer aiming to turn the literary spi- 
rit of the age to his own private ad- 


vantage? Or to force his name into’ 


publicity when nature has designed 
im for oblivion? These are not cap- 
tious, but in the present state of lite« 
rature, just and reasonable questions. 
Books of Arithmetic are numerous, 
and to add another to the number 
would be a real evil, unless it could 
be proved a real good. The writer 
of this work therefore esteems it a 
duty to give his reasons for this intru- 
sion. And to avoid the ill-natured, 
pedantic mode of depreciating the 
works of his competitors, he will de- 
scribe what appears to be a propet 


book on the subject for the use of 


schools, that by comparing this state~ 
ment with the works already extant, 
the reasons for this publication may 
be easily discovered; and, if the state- 
ment he a good one, a test will be se€ 
up by which the present work may be 
tried 


** The whole ought to be written 
in a pure, plain, and easy style. The 
rules, if possible, should be com- 
posed without the use of one technical 
term, or uncommon phrase. On the 
one hand, they should not be so con- 
cise, and full of sentiment as to con- 
fuse the faculties of a child, nor, on 
the othe:, should they be so diffuse as 
to weary the attention of youth, 


ing- They should also contain directions, 


not only for every example which the 
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writer may introduce into them, but, 
if possible, for every example which 
may be introduced into them in active 
life. The exampies ought to be adap- 
ted to every different position of the 
rule to which they belong, but they 
should not encroach upon other rules, 
And, as many instances occur in life, 
wherein particular rules cannot be ap- 
plied, such a collection of miscellane- 
ous questions should be inserted as 
will lead youth into a train of per- 
forming any examples without the 
assistance of specific rules. There 
should also be a sufficient number of 
examples both under the rules, and 
in the miscellaneous collection to give 
fresh ones to the same youth should 
he through dullness or inattention re- 
quire more than a common number. 
And for the use of large schools, 
where several persons are in the same 
rule at the same time, there should be 
as many as will supply the wants of 
eight or ten different persons. The 
subject of the examples is likewise a 
matter of importance, it should be 
written so as to attract the attention 
of youth; to convey a knowledge of 
the affairs of life: and to convince 
young persons that the science of arith- 
metic is no fiction, but a reaiity. 

‘¢ Tn arithmetic, as in other sciences, 
there are many rules to be found, 
which, though capable of being de- 
fended as truths, are, nevertheless, 
not worth learning ; because they are 
useless in active life, and the time 
they require may be devoted so some- 
thing more substantial, rational and 
useful. These, if treated of at ail, 
should not be made of the same con- 
sequence as those articles which occur 
every day, and in every occurrence. 
In short, a due attention should be 
paid to the comparative importance of 
each part to the size and expence of 
the book ; and to the number of other 
sciences which it is necessary for a 
youth to learn in the short space of 
time which he is to remain at school. 

** It may be useful to give some 
account of the work, though to enter 
into a minute detail would be unne- 
cessary, because, as it is written un- 
der the influence of the sentiments just 
mentioned, it may be expected to ap- 
proach as near them as the abilities of 
the writer would permit. Every thin 
which appeared to be of real utility is 
admitted. . The’ rules are as short as 
appeared consistent with perspicuity ; 
and though they may be longer here 


Arithmetic. 


than in some other works of the kind, 

t, if carefully examined, there will 

e very few sentences found which do 
not bear a part in the“general tenden- 
cy. As itisa practi in many re- 
spectable seminaries td,'transcribe the 
rules, those cases and directions which 
appeared to be of less ‘itnportance are 
printed in a smaller type,’ in- order to 
give tutors an opportunity of rejecting 
them without trouble. This plan was 
suggested by the excellent publica- 
tions on grammar by Mr. L, Netenay: 
Some observations, likewise, tending 
to display some useful or curious 
property of the rule, or some diffe- 
rence or similarity between it and 
other rules, are also inserted in this 
type. In inserting them a due mean 
is attempted between an elaborate dis- 
play of science which. cannot be un- 
derstood by a child, and the equally 
absurd extreme of explaining things, 
which never appeared difficult. The 
examples are written on subjects cal- 
culated to exhibit science in an allur- 
ing form, to impait some knowledge 
of the manners of life, and to give 
some silent exhortations to morality 
and discretion. As many trade phra- 
ses and uncommon names have been 
introduced into them as possible, in 
order to make youth acquainted wiih 
the method of spelling them ; some 
of these ers | appear absurd, but they 
are So much adopted in life as to be 
beyond the power of the critic to ex- 
terminate them. In this, as well as 
in some other cases, sttict propriety 
has been disregarded, 


“To catch the manners living as they 
rise,” 


** In the present advanced state of 
the’science of arithmetic new discove- 
ries cannot be expected. The merits 
of this work, if it has any, must be 
sought in the distribution and treat- 
ment of its respective parts; conside- 
rable alterations from the plan of 
others are adopted, but as the reasons 
for many of them are given in the 
places where they are used, it is not 
necessary to mention them here. The 
tables are collected together in the 
form of an introduction, that they 
may be the more easily found, and 
that the work itself may be less com- 
plex. Several alterations, the result 
of inquiries amongst eminent trades- 
men, are made in them. The num- 
ber of English miles in a degree can- 
not be inserted with accuracy, because 
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OF longitude the degree is ever vary- 
ing from the Equator fo the Pole. 
No example is solved as a specimen, 
nor are any of the answers inserted, 
Both these methods appear to the au- 
thor a great evil in every »chool-book, 
because, in many instances, the an- 
swer will enable a youth to exhibit his 
sum without any solution, and in 
others, it, as well as the solution of 
the first example, may be used in- 
stead of the rule. In the arrangement 
a just distribution of the subject into 
its proper parts, and a regular climax 
from rule to rule has been carefully 
studied. The contents of the princi- 
pal divisions will sufficiently explain 
their nature. If the writer’s opinion 
of the last part be worth notice, the 
following useful experiment may tend 
to point out its truth or fallacy. Let 
a pupil be properly conducted through 
every rule in the first part, Jet him 
also perform a suitable selection of the 
miscellaneous questions and be made 
to understand their nature. -With 
this knowledge, try whether he will, 
or will not, be able to perform any 
example attached to the rules in the 
third part without the assistance of 
those rules, 

“© Tt isto be regretted that school 
exercises are so different from those in 
business, that youth, on entering a 
counting-house, find a great part of 
their knowledge a burden to them, 
and have to learn fresh methods before 
they can fill their station properly. 
This frequently subjects the teacver 
to the reproach of having neglected 
his pupil, when the fact is, his atten- 
tion has been directed to wrong ob- 
jects. An attempt to remove this 
stigma, dictated a great part of this 
work, and particularly the Appen- 
dix. ' 

** In some compositions the labours 


of the writer.may be alleviated by re. 


ferring to the works of poets and his- 
torians, but in writing this work ge- 
neral literature was of little use, the 
greater part being mere invention, 
which tended to deaden the powers of 
the mind. This is offered as an apo- 
logy for errors which most probably 
will be found ju the work, All that 
can now be said on this subject is, 
that strict attention shall be paid to 
such as may have escaped notice, 
should a second edition be required, 
Tt may not be improper to observe 


that some of the examples that ap- 


Vor. II, 


pear erroncous have a certain design 
in them, which may be foundin the 
preface to the Key. 

«© Any useful observation from the 
works of others has been used without 
hesitation, though in no respect has 
any thing been servilely copied. Ge 
Veral of the questions were suggested 
by perusing * Butler’s Arithmetical 
Questions, a work replete with amusee 
ment and information. 

*¢ This arithmetic, with ifs merits 
and defects, is now offered to the pub- 
lic without arrogance, or timiclity. 
It boasts no patronage. It has soli- 
cited none, nor are sources of emolu- 
ment expected from it. The aythor 
will “think himself well rewarded, 
should the public have just reasons to 
conclude, that he has employed the 
talents bestowed on him by the great 
Author of Nature, in performing a 
real service to that important part 
of the community, the rising genera- 
tion,” 
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XXVI.A Dietionak vof theW on- 
pexs of Nature. Translated 
principally from the Works of A, S. 
S. Decarono, Professor of Phy- 
sic at Bourges. With considerable 
Additions from Original Munu- 
scripts.- Including every Phenomenon 
in Nature, philosophicaliy and phys 
sically explained. The whole alpha- 
betically arranged: together with @ 
Complese Index. \8mo.5s. Hurst. 


(Concluded from p. 106.) 


N account of the number of arti- 
cles contained in our last, we could 
lay before our readers very little more 
than the Preface :—and now proceed 
with an interesting account of Earth- 
quakes, &c. 

“* An account of ihe earthquake which 
happened at Lima, in she might of the 
28th of October, 1756. 

‘* The kingdoms of Peru and Chil; 
are extremely subjegt to earthquakes 
but, of-all which have happened sinc, - 
the conquest made ef those countrie 
by the Spaniards, it may be-truly af> 


_ firmed that none ever broke out with 
such astonishing violence, or hath 


been attended with so vast a ¢estruc- 

tion as that which happened in this 

capital, where, padewbtedly, it had 
R 
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its origin, and whence it was propa- 
gated an hundred leagues distance 
northwards, and as many more to the 
south, all along the sea coast. This 
surprising convulsion of the earth hap- 
pened jn the night of the 28th of Oc- 
tober 1756, a day dedicated to St. 
Simon and St. Jude. 

** According to the best regulated 
clocks and watches, this fatal catas- 
trophe befel this place thirty minutes 
after ten at night, when the sun was 
in five degrees ten minutes of Scorpio, 
and the moon not much less of Tau- 
Tus; so that those planets wanted very 
little of being im opposition, as they 
actually were in five hours and twenty- 
two minutes afterwards, viz. at three 
of the clock and fifty minutes on, the 
29th in the morning: an aspect which, 
by constant observation hath proved 
unfortunate in this climate, for, un- 
der its influence these convulsive kinds 
of agitations in the earth do most 
usually happen, and, though they 
often prove gentle enough, yet every 
now and then they strike terror into 
the natives, by their violent shocks. 
But, on this occasion, the destruction 
did not so much as give time for fright; 
for at one and the same instant almost 
the noise and the shock and the ruin 
were perceived together, so that in the 
me of four minutes, during. which 
the greatest force of the earthquake 
Tasted, some found themselves buried 
under the ruins. of the falling houses, 
and others crushed to death in the 
streets, by the tumbling of walls, 
which, as they ran here and there, fell 
upon them. However, the major part 
of them happened to be preserved in 
the hollow places which the ruins left, 
or on the tops of the very ruins them- 
selves, without knowing how they got 
up thither; for no person, at such a 
season, had time for deliberation ; 
and, even supposing he had, there 
was no place of retreat in which to 
trust: the parts which seemed most 
firm sometimes proving the weakest ; 
and, on the contrary, the weakest, 
at intervals, made the greatest resist- 
ance, and the general consternation 
was such that no one thought himselt 
secure till he had made his escape out 
of the city. 

The earth struck against the edi- 
fices with sueh violent percursions, 
that every shock beat down the greater 
part of them, and these tearing with 
them vast weights in their fall (espe- 
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cially the churches and high houses), 
completed the destruction of every 
thing they encountered, even of what 
the earth had spared. _The shocks, 
although instantaneous, were yet suc- 
cessive; and, at intervals, men were 
transported from one place to another, 
which was the means of safety to some, 
while the utter impossibility of moving 
preserved others, 

To elucidate this, it must be ob- 
served, that there are 3000 houses 
which make up 150 islands or square 
buildings (which are made by the 
streets crossing each other in straight 
lines), contained within the walls of 
the city. These, with the others 
near adjoining, and the shops, where 
tradesmen and poor people dwell, to- 
gether with those in the suburb or 
borough of Lazarus, on the side of 
the river (to which there is a passage 
by the great bridge), amounsing, in 
the whole, to a number sufficient to 
contain 60,000 persons (for so many 
they are computed to be constantly 
residing in this city) ; now, although 
scarce twenty houses were left stand- 
ing, yet, by-the most exact and dili- 
gent search that could be made, it 
does not appear from the lists taken of 
the dead that the numbers of them 
had amounted to much more than 
1141 persons. 

** Lima had arrived to as great a 
degree of perfection as a city situated 
at such a distance from the seat of em- 
pire, and discouraged by the continual 
dread of such calamities, was capable. 
For although the houses were but of 
moderate height, being confined to 
one story only, yet the streets were 
laid out with the exactest regularity, 
and adorned with all that beauty which 
a true symmetry could give; so that 
they were as agreeable to the sight as 
commodious to the inhabitants, and 
displayed as much elegance as if all 
the ornaments of the best architecture 
had been bestowed upon them. To 
this may be added the wes omer ap- 
pearance of many handsome fountains, 
for the supply of which the water was 
conveyed through subterraneous aque- 
ducts, the towering height of the 
chuyches, and the ‘structure of the 
convents and monasteries. 1t may be 
affirmed that the magnificence of these 
edifices, if it did not exceed, at least 
might rival the grandest fabrics of this 
kind in the whole world: for the beau- 
ty of their design, their profiles, thei 
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cemeteries, the largeness of their naves, 
their cloisters and staircases were such 
as were no where surpassed for size or 
elegance. 

¢* There were seventy-four churches, 
great and small, beside public chapels, 
and fourteen monasteries ; and as ma- 
ny more hospitals, and infirmaries, in 
all which, the richness of the materials 
might vie with the perfection of the 
work, whether we consider the paint- 
ings and pictures, or the ornaments 
of lamps and vessels of silver, the ex- 
quisite works of gold and pearls with 
the precious stones in the custodiums, 
of the hosts, so called because in 
them is kept the consecrated water, 
and the crowns and jewels with which 
they adorn the images of their saints. 
The moveables and inside furniture of 
the principal houses, in pictures, 
pense escritoires, looking - glasses, 

angings, and other curiosities with 
which they abounded, together with 
the vast services of wrought-plate, had 
made it a repository of the most va- 
luable things that could be procured 
from all parts; for the desire of gain 
had brought thither every thing that 
luxury or variety could fancy, in or- 
det to export part of its immense 
wealth in exchange. 

** But all this beauteous perspec- 
tive, which, with so much cost, had 
been the care of many years to bring 
to such perfection, was, in an instant, 
reduced to dust. No relation what- 
ever is capable of conveying to the 
mind an idea of the horror with which 
the sight of these ruins struck the be- 
holders: The very sufferers themselves 
were amazed at what they could not 
comprehend, and therefore a particu- 
Jar recital of the calamity is not only 
“utterly inexplicable by words, but it is 
impossible even to form any notion of 
the horrible destruction which on 4ll 
sides appeared to view. 

_ © The destruction of Callao by an 
earthquake and irruption of the sea, 

‘¢ Great indeed was the destruction 
of Lima, yet still some remains were 
left, some traces of its former magni 
ficence. Not so as it fared with Cal- 
lao, its port and garrison, where the 
very objects of the misfortune vanished 
quite out of sight. Not the least sign 
of its former figure was to be seen; 
on the contrary, vast heaps of sand 
gravel ; occupying the spot of its for- 
mer situation, it became a spacious 
strand, extending aloug the coast. 
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Some few towers, inceed, and the 
strength of its walls, endured awhile 
the whole force of the earthquake, and 
resisted the vivlence of its shocks; but 
scarcely had its poor inhabitants began 
to recover from their first fright which 
the dreadful ruin and devastation had 
occasioned them, when, suddenly, the 
sea began to swell, and swelling, rose 
to such a prodigious degree that, in 
falling from the height it had attained 
(although Callao stood above it on an 
eminence which, however impercepti- 
ble, yet continues still increasing all 
the way to Lima), it rushed furiously 
forward, and overflowed its ancient 
bounds with so vast a deluge that, 
foundering the greater part of the> 
ro which were at anchor in the port, 
and elevating the rest above the height 
of the walls and towers, it drove them 
and left them on dry ground, far be- 
yond the town ; the same time it tore 
up from the foundation every thing 
that was in it of houses and buildings, 
excepting only the two grand gates 
and here and there some some sma 
fragments of the walls themselves; 
which as registers of the calamity, 
are still to be seem among the ruins 
and the waters, a dreadful monument 
of what they were. ; 

“€ Tn this raging flood were drowned 
all the inhabitants of the place, who 
at that time might amount to s500¢ 
persons, of all ages, sexes, and condi- 
tions, according to the most exact cal- 
culation than can be made. \ Such of 
them as could lay hold of any pieces 
timber which the general wreck afford 
ed, floated about for a considerable 
time, and kept themselves above the 
waves, But those fragments which 
offered them assistance in their dis- 
tress, proved, by their multitude, the 
great occasion of their destruction; 
because, wanting room to move ing 
they were continually striking against 
each other, through the agitation of 
the water, and thus beating off those 
who had clung to them. 

** By some of those who were so haps 

y as to save themselves, amount 

ing at mdst to 200, we have been in- 
formed, that the waves in their retreat, 
encountering one another, by means 
of the obstacles which the water met 
with at its reflux, surrounded thus the 
whole town, without leaving any 
means for preservation; and that, 
in the intervals when the violence of 
the inundation was a little abated by 
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the retiring of the sea, there were 
hearé the most lamentable outcries of 
the wretched inhabitants in distress. 

* Witnesses likewise of this account, 
and the shrieks that were heard, are 
those who, being on board the ships 
at the time when, by the great eleva- 
tion of the sea, they were carried over 
the town, had the opportunity of 
escaping unhurt. It will not be diffi- 
cult to conceive the dismal confusion 
and straits in which those miserable 
people found themselves, when we 
‘consider that they only preserved their 
lives from each present impetuous at- 
‘tack of the sea, in order to prolong 
‘the dreadful affliction which the ap- 
prehension of inevitably losing it at 
the return of the next overwhelming 
“wave must infallibly have occasioned. 

«© There were twenty-three ships, 
great and small, at anchor in the port 
at the time of the earthquake; and, 
of these, four were stranded, 

** The great vaults where the com- 
modities brought from other parts 
(which supplied Lima, and made up 
a great part of its commerce,) used to 
be deposited, such as corn, tallow, 
jars of wine and brandies, cables, iron 
timber, tin, copper, and the like ef- 
fects, were at this time well filled 
with them. The wealth of the town 
itself was ltkewise very considerable, 
and'no small quantity of money was 
then circulating there. To ‘these if 
we add the moveablés, the ornaments 
of the churches, which abounded in 
curiosities of gold and silver; lastly, 
the apparatus of provisions and my- 
nitions of war belonging to his Ma- 
jesty, which were kept in the royal 
store-houses and“ magazines, all these 
articles put together swell greatly the 
amount of the actual loss, without 
reckoning the demolition ot the build. 
ings, ent the value of the quit rents. 

“In that dismal night, while all 
the inhabitants of Callao perished, 
those of Lima were distracted with the 
apprehension of their own danger, and 
the horror of their minds occasioned 
by the frequent repetitions of the 
earthquake, which continued without 
intermiffion the whole night, and, by 
this means, it happened that the exact 
time of its duration is not determina- 
ble. But this hogror was greatly en- 
creased by the news of the dreadful 
tragedy then acting at Callao, which 
far exceeded all the great earthquakes 
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that had before happened there; for 
although they were sometimes the-oc+ 
casion of floods im that garrison, yet 
those floods did no real damage to the 
town or the inhabitants, further than 
putting them in a fright. The truth 
of this dismal story was confirmed 
next morning, by the soldiers, who, 
by order of the viceroy, had been 
there for information. 

«* By thistime also, many were con- 
tinually arriving of such as were sént 
thither to make enquiry how things 
stood on the part of those who had 
dealings with the people of that place, 
or were concerned ‘in the trade and 
cargoes of ships, as these persons were 
not presént themselves at this scene of 
woe and deftruction, they only brought 
an account of what they could collect 
from those who had ‘saved their lives} 
and except some very few, were all 
fishermen and’ sailors. These, aftet 
having been driven about several times, 
as faras the ifland of St. Lawrence, 
more than two leagues distance from 
the port, found means to save thems 
selves upon planks; ‘some of them 
were accidentally cast upon the sea- 
Shore, others upon that ifland, and 
thus preserved. But the excessive 
greatness of the calamity which had 
befallen Callao helped in some mea- 
sure to mitigate the grief occasioned 
by the deplorable circumstances to 
which they were themselves reduced. 

“* Broad day at length appeared, 
and the light, which was never longed 
for with greater anxiety, instead of 
administering consolation increased 
the affliction, and brought a deeper 
gloom on the people, and distinctly 
discovered all that mighty ruin of 
which the confusion of their fright did 
not permit them to frame any just 
idea; and this calamity would proba- 
bly have put a ‘final end to every thing 
(their despair smking them more, if 
possible, than the shock of the earth- 
pee had done their city), had nor 
the viceroy acted, on this momentous 
occasion, with resdlution, vigilance 
and activity, for the public srvice. 
He appeared .on horseback in all the 
streets, without any apprehension of 
his own danger, from the impending 
fragments of walls that were yet stand- 
ing; and, after having passed the 
night without any regard to the safety 
of his own person, which he freely 
exposed wherever he judged his assists 
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Snee necessary, and taken a view of 
the ruins, and considered the whole, 
he returned to the great square with a 
resolution to dedicate himself to the 
laborious task of immediately dis- 
patching all the ane orders 
which the nature of the case required. 

*¢ As the first thing that was to be 
dreaded was the want of corn, all 
that which was deposited in the vaults 
of Callao having been destroyed, the 
ovens also for baking bread likewise 
all demolished, and the conduits 
through which tbe water was convey- 
ed to the mills all choaked up, so 
that by these means this necessary re- 
lief was obstructed, he immediately 
ordered three soldiers of his guards to 
the governors of the adjacent districts, 
with orders to remit all the corn which 
should be found in their respective ge- 
vernments. He gave orders at the 
same time forassembling the bakers of 
the city together, to know what assist- 
ance they wanted to enable them to 
repair their ovens, and carry on their 
trade. To which purpose he com- 
manded the wrater-bailift and superin- 
tendant of the pipes to examine and 
repais all the aqueducts, conduits of 
the mills, and fountains of the city, 
that the course of the water might 
not be obstructed ; he likewise caused 
it to be notified to the persons whose 
business it is to provide flesh-meat, (for 
they have no butchers, but rhe landed 
géntlemen take their turns to serve the 
city with live cattle for the slaughter), 
that they should continue to kill ani- 
mals as they did before. 

** His excellency likewise granted 
to the farmer of the reservoirs of ice 
as many horse-soldiers as he required, 
to enable him to procure sufficient 
hands to clear the roads by which that 
great refreshment is brought to the 
city, and which had been rendered 
quite impassable by the earthquake. 
In consequence’ of which good resolu- 
tions, the city was well supplied with 
provisions. 

** Nor was his attention less to the 
relief of the impressed men, who were 
in the island of Callao condemned to 
the digging of stone in those quarries, 
for the works of the garrison, and he 
therefore ordered a number of small 
barks to be got ready, to transport 
them over to the continent, and to 
put them into a place of safety, all 
which was effectually executed. By 
this means also, were brought back 
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many of those who had saved them- 
selves in this island from the disasters 
of Callao, and by this assistance they 
had an opportunity of curing bruises 
and hurts received from the repeated 
strokes of the waves and blows of the 
ruined pieces of wreck. 

«* Having thus provided for the 
relief of the living, his next care was 
to bestow burial on the bodies of those 
who lost their lives among the ruins 
of their city. For this purpose he 
caused the fraternity of the Order of 
Charity to be summoned together, 


‘and gave directions that with the 


assistance of the city aldermen, they 
should collect and convey the bedies 
to the several churches and convents, 
with whose principles he had already 
concerted their reception. 

“© The viceroy likewise used his 
utmost endeavours to prevent the loss 
of the royal property. For this pur- 
pose he ordered the captain of the ar- 
senal of arms to cause the ruins thereof 
to be immediately cleared away ; andy 
taking out the military weapons, to 
convey them to some other place of 
security. He likewise caused a survey 
to be made of the ships that were sa- 
ved, and of the condition they were 
in, pursuant towhich he was soon ins 
formed that the corn and tallow on 
board the Succour was saved, which 
would afford some supply to the citys 
and that the St. Firmin man of war 
was in'such a situation that she must 
be took to pieces, it being impracti- 
cable otherwise to make any thing of 
her. He likewise issued a proelama+ 
tion directing she superintendant of 
Callao, the royal officers in waiting at 
that garrison, the lieutenant-general 
of the artillery, and the captain of the 
arsenal of arms, to take a survey of 
all such stores and effects belonging 
to their respective branches of business 
as had been saved, and use proper 
means to collect and secure the same 
as part of the royal property, im con- 
junction with the town-major of the 
garrison, who was to attend upon 
them, with soldiers and laboureres 
hired for that purpose. , 

*« A guard was likewise placed on 
the royal mint, which wasentirely in 
ruins, and in which, at that time, 
there were very large quantities of 
gold and silver, belonging to the king 
and other persons, This wealth lying 
so muck exposed was liable to be sto- 
len, as the place was a considerable 
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distance from the royal treasury, 
which, being near the Viceroy’s house, 
was in less danger. 

** They sent word to Callao, and 
the villages along its coasts, that the 
dead bodies of such as had been drown- 
ed by the inundation were continually 
driving to land, and that the sea had 
thrown up a great quantity of the 
goods and other valuable effects which 
had been sent adrift by the several 
wrecks and inundations of the city. 
They gave notice; also, that the shores 
were thronged with a great concourse 
of people; whom the desire of plunder * 
had brought ‘together. Upou which, 
hisexce}lency gave orders to the corre- 
gidor to go with a great number of 
soldiers, and others, to the villages of 
Misaflores and Chotillos, in the juris- 
diction of his command, there ta cduse 
all such dead bodies as he should meet 
with along the coast to be interred, 
and secure all the goods which the sea 
was continually casting up. The same 
orders were given to the town-major 
of Callao, and also to the tribunal of 
the consulate of merchants, directing 
them immediately to take the most 
proper measures to prevent the embez- 
ziement of such effects, and to collect 
together all that could be found, in 
order to restore the same to the per- 
sons who should afterwards appear to 
be the proprietors, according to the 
rules of justice and laws of commerce ; 
and, that none might presume to steal 
or plunder any of the effects which 
were so collected together, a procla- 
mation was issued, making it death 
to purloin the least trifle. belonging to 
them; and, to enforce this edict, two 
gibbets were immediately erected at 
Lima, and two others on the strand 
of Callao, that, by the sight of these 
engines of punishment, ail evil-mind. 
ed persons might be deterred from se- 
creting such goods as they had picked 
up. 

** Further, the viceroy augmented 
the number of soldiers in the two com. 
panies of horse and foot guards, and 
paid them in proportion, and appoint- 
ed three several corps of these soldiers 
continually to patrole about the city, 
in order to prevent murders and rob- 
beries, which the desolate condition 
of the houses might facilitate, and 
which the necessitous circumstances of 
many might excite. 

** By these provident and well-re- 
guiated dispositions, bis excellency 
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very much mitigated the. calamity, 
which, in cases of this nature, is usu- 
ally rather increased by the confusion 
than by the evil itself; and, indeed 
nothing less than an exact obedience 
to his orders could have preserved the 
authority and respect due to him when 
engaged in quelling that impetuous 
tumult wherewith the city was dis: 
tracted by the false rumour which at 
once and the same time was spreads 
through every part of it, namely, that 
the sea was rising and advancing swiftly 
towards it, insomuch that the people 
ran in confused multitudes towards the 
mountains there to seck a place of 
safety. 

** The hurry with which every one 
pushed forward was so irresistible, that 
even those who, fiom the circumstan- 
ces.of the report, which rendered it 
incredible, and the knowledge of much 
such another accident, which happen- 
ed in the year 1686, did not believe 
it, suffered themselves however to be 
carried, or rather were impelled by the 
general totvent. The people were al- 
most dead with the fright and fatigue 
and some of them actually died, not- 
withstandiyg theday-light, which yet 
remained, might have convinced them 
of their error; but the first report still 
prevailing, confirmed them in a reso- 
lution still to proceed. 

*¢ In truth, the consternation their 
minds were in, on account of the dis- 
aster at Callao, made their fright thus 
get the better of their feason, and so 
perplexed their thoughts, that they 
could not call to mind how high the 
city stood in respect to the sea: for, 
in the great square, the ground is ele. 
vated near 170 yards above thesurface 
of the ocean, and still continues rising 
in the parts that lie towards the east 5 
and, therefore, it was impossible such 
a thing could happen, ina place where 
the land lay so high above thé sea. 

* His excellency, consideing the 
dangerous consequences that might 
attend this unlucky a¢cident, mounted 
his horse, resolving to follow after and 
penetrate into the midst of the confu- 
sed multitude, and no sooner was hig 
presence seen among them than the 
uproar was quelled, and the tumultu. 
ous cries and shrieks of the people were 
hushed ; aud, what neither the strict 
relation of conjugal Jove, the patural 
tenderness for their children, nor the 
thoughts of abandoning their'estates, 
could effect, the word of command of 
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one single man immediately brought 
about ; every one halted on the spot, 
and beginning to perceive the whole 
delusion which they were incapable of 
observing before, through their fright, 
it was the most moving spectacle that 
could be. In their retreat back again, 
the separation of persons nearly rela- 
ted, and the moaning of mothers for 
tieir children, occasioned another 
scene of fresh confusion, which ren- 
iered them insensible of their fatigue 


“and weariness. Thus lhe delivered the 


eople out of a danger which might 
fave proved almost as fatal as that of 
an inundation. 

*€ Earthquakes are so frequent in 
Japan that the natives dread them no 
more than the Europeans do storms 
of thunder and lightning, and ridicu- 
lously imagine them to be caused by a 
huge whale creeping under the ground. 
Yet the shocks are sometimes so vio- 
lent, and last so long, that whole ci- 
ties are destroyed and many thousands 
of the inhabitants buried under the 
ruins. Particularly inthe year 1703, 
an earthquake attended by a great 
fire which broke ott at the same time, 
destroyed almost the whole city of 
Jedo, together with the King’s palace 
and two thousand of the inhabitants,”” 
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hema importance of our expedition 
to, and conquest of Egypt, in- 
duces us ta give many extracts from 
this superb and interesting work. Gi- 
praltar is thus delineated. 
** GIBRALTAR. 
Before 1 proceed with» my. ac- 


count of the expedition, perhaps it 
will not be unpleasing to the reader 
to find here a brief description of 
Gibraltar, the first place ot rendez- 
vous of our forces. 

«©The rock of Gibraltar is one 
thousand three hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and is joined to 
Spain by an isthmus of low land, 
which widens progressively as it ap- 
proaches the Spanish lines, These 
extend entirely across it, and are 
flanked by two forts, the principal of 
which is called St. Philip. The lines 
are defended likewise by a number of 
guns planted along them, and en- 
trusted to the care of a garrison, 
lodged in miserable barracks. The 
space between the foot of the rock 
aud these lines is knownrby the name 
of the Neutral Ground. Here the 
governor has a small field, which 
supplies him with a sufficient quantity 
of hay. 

«© The town of Gibraltar is situate 
at the foot of the rock opposite Alge- 
siras, and is protected, on that side 
whichappears most assailable, by the 
line-wall, the foot of which ix washed 
by the sea. Along this wall is the 
king’s bastion, by the fire trom which 
the floating batteries were destroyed, 
on the 14th of September, 1782. Ta 
this bastion Lieutenant General Sir 
Robert Boyd, K. B., was interred, 
agreeably to his own request, in a 
tomb erected by himself. On the 
symmit of the rock is the signal- 
house, commanding a very extensive 
prospect; and ‘a hew signal house 
was building by governor O' Hara, at 
the southern extremity of the rock, 
which affords a better view of the 
straits, 

** The rock towards the town isa 
gradual descent, buton the Mediter- 
ranean side it is excessively steep, 
notwithstanding which, a tong flight 
of steps has been made in the rock, 
reaching down to the sea, awd cailed, 
from its situation, the Mediterranean 
Stairs. 

«« The different gallies and lines 
called King’s, Queen's, afd Prince’s 
Lines, St. George's Hall, &c. are 
works of uncommon ingenuity and 
extreme labour, and have added con- 
siderably to the natural strength of 
Gibraltar. [have however been told, 
that in case of. siege they cannot be 
of much service; as, from’ the very 
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thick smoke, and the loud report of 
the guns in these cavities, it would, 
in a short time, become impossible 
for the artillery men to remain at 
their posts. These objections to their 
use seem very plausible, but what 
geal weight they may possess I leave 
better infermed persons to decide. 

** New works are constantly carry- 
ing on -in the fortress; but it is to be 
apprehended, that, by being thus 
continually made stronger, it may 
become weaker, as, in some time, 
the garrison cannot be sufficiently nu- 
merous to defend the works. Every 
regiment here, beside the daily work- 
ing parties, has a fixed number of 
constant workmen, who are never 
seen by thee corps, except for an 
hour or two at the Sunday parade. 

«« The town was paving, and con- 
tains some very exeellent houses; 
among the best of which are the go- 
vernor’s, known by the name of the 
Convent, the lieutenant governor's, 
chief engineer's, commissioner's, gen- 
eral Wemys’s, Mr. Cardosa’s, and 
several others. There is one principal 
street leading from South Port to 
Water Port ; all the others are ex- 
tremely small and narrow. Charles 
the fitth’s wall commences at South 
Port, and extends to the top of the 
sock, near the old signal-house, 
shutting in what is called the town. 

** A very good road, skirted with 
trees, and parallel to which runs the 
aqueduct, reaches from the South 
Port to that past of Gibraltar called 
“the South,’ where there are barracks 
and an extensive naval hospital. 
These, with several other buildings, 
form what may be termed a second 
town, The garrison and inhabitants 
were very much distressed for water, 
owing to the want of rain the preced- 
ing season, and perhaps to the great 
quantity consumed by the ships of 
the expedition, many of which were 
allowed to water here. It is also said, 
that the grand parade, the sand of 
which is beaten down and levelled, is 
very prejudicial to the aqueduct, as 
the rain, which filters and oozes 
through the loose red sand, cannot 

netrate through so hardened a sur- 
ace. Gibraltar is entirely supplied 
with water from cisterns, which are 

lied in this manner by the rain. 
hree or four wells however were 
sinking in the sock, to procure a 


supply of this remy of life; and 
in the mean time the inhabitants were 
obliged to go for water to the neutral 
ground, where it is very bad and 
brackish, especially at the spring 
tides. Indeed it is so bad, and the 
scarcity isso great, that ee 
times pay five reals, near two shillings 
sterling, for a small keg of bitter 
water, which they buy from the sol- 
diers. 

*¢ Tf water be scarce, wine, on the 
other hand, is in such abundance, 
and so cheap, that in pe perk of the 
world exist such repeated scenes of 
intoxication. It is indeed distressing 
to see whole bands of soldiers and 
sailors literally lying in the streets in 
the most disgusting state of incbriety. 
Drunkenness is no crime in the garri- 
son, except in those who are on duty ; 
and every man coming off a working 
party is ordered to be paid eight- 
pence on the spot, which he immedi- 
ately proceeds to spendin a kind of 
bad wine, called black-strap, Hous- 
es for the sale of this pernicious liquor 
are found at every step, and furnish 
no small part of the revenue. 

* The situation of officers here, 
especially in time of war, is very me- 
lancholy ; cooped up in a prison from 
which it is impossible to stir, and 
with no other amusement or resource 
but what they can find among them- 
selves. I must however except the 
garrison library, which, to a mind 
susceptible or desirous of information, 
is an institution of the most useful 
and advantageous kind. A commit- 
tee of officers is appointed, to whom 
the choice of the books is left; and in 
the selection none are admitted but 
the most approved productions. All 
interesting new publications are pur- 
chased, and likewise a regular succes- 
sion of the best English papers, 
Every officer, on his arrival at Gib- 
raltar, gives one week's pay to the 
fund, which constitutes him a sub- 
scriber, paying only the additional 
sum of four dollars annually. By 
means of this trifling contribution, 
the library is vygll supplied, and a 
new building is new erecting, better 
calculated for literary pursuits. This 
will be completed by the assistance 
ef a separate subscription made a few 
years ago. 

“« In the time of peace the garrison 
ismore fertile in amusement, an in- 
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tereourse being then permitted with ° 


the Spanish territories. Hence, tooy 
the forces aré amply abd cheaply fur- 
nished with every thing they can 
want. But when war, destroying all 
friendly communication, cuts off these 
sipplies, the coast of Barbary be- 
comes the only resource; and it is a 
véry precarious one 3 for when the 
plague rages there, which is so often 
the case, the most rigorous and strict 
measures are necessarily taken to pre- 
vent its introduction into the garri- 
son, of which it would most undoubt- 
edly prove the ruin. To guard against 
this dreadful malady, a lazaretto is 
established on the neutral ground, 
where quarantine is performed. In 
the event of war on the one side, and 
pestilence on the other, it often hap- 
pens, as was the case when I was 
there, that the garrison is compelled 
to live entirely on salt provision ; not 
having even the advantage or comfort 
of vegetables, which are scarce and 
very dear. 

“ During the summer, the climate 
is excessively hot, and the reflection 
of the sun from the rock is dreadful, 
and very distressing to the eyes. In 
winter a weather is often very cold, 
and the damp from the heavy rains so 
great, as to render fire necessary for 
two or three monthsof the year. Not- 
withstanding these inconveniences, 
the climate is far from being un- 
healthy. 

«* Lieutenant general O’Hara, who 
is since dead, and has been succeeded 
by his royal highness the duke of 

ent, was governor, and lieutenant 

neral Sir Thomas Trigge, K.B., 
ieutenant governor. The govern- 
ment house, a spacious and conveni- 
ent building, was formerly a convent, 
when Gibraltar was in the possession 
of the Space and still retains the 
name. It enjoys the advantage of an 
excellent garden.”” p. 10. 

La Valette, in Malta, is a principal 
place and therefore deserving ot at- 
tention, 

*’ LA VALETTE, 

** La Valette, the seat of govern- 
ment, is a very regularly built town. 
Its principal streets are wide and 
straight, well paved, and furnished 
with good footpaths. The buildings 
are all of freestone, with which the 
jsland abounds; and the numerous 
superb edifices and hotels, formerly 
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belonging to the knights of the order, 
give to la Valette a superiority over 
any town of equal size. The two 
palaces of the grandmaster, adjoining 
each other, are fine structures. Their 
interiour seems to have been very 
magnificent, and. still retains several 
marks of splendour, though they are 
much injured by dilapidation, and, 
the greater part of the costly furniture 
has been taken away or destroyed, 
The council chamber is lined with 
the most beautiful gobelin tapestry, 
and the other apartments are adoined 
with paintings of the different actions 
and valiant exploits which occurred 
during the memorable siege of the 
island by the Turks, Adjoining to 
the palace, and communicating with 
it,, is the armoury, which was found 
in the best possible state, on our tak- 
ing possession of the place. It con- 
tains eighteen thousand stand of fire 
arms, independent of a variety of 
swords, spears, and other ancient 
weapons, all of which are very taste- 
fully and neatly arranged. 

‘€ The churches are extremely nu- 
merous, and all very fine buildin 
That of St. John, the patron of 
order, is however far superior to the 
test. The roof is most beautifully 
sculptured, and adorned with some 
good petatings. ‘ The grand altar,* 
says Brydone, ‘ is a piece of very cu- 
* rious and elegant marble ;. the pave- 
* ment, in particular, is the richest in 
‘the world. It is composed entirely 
© of sepulchral monuments (of persons 
* belonging to the order) of the finest 
* marbles, porphyry, and a variety 
‘ of other valuable stones, admirably 
‘ joiped together at an incredible ex- 
* pense, and representing, in a kind 
‘ of mosaic, the arms, insignia, &c. 
‘ of the persons whose names they are 
* intended to commemorate.. In the 
‘ magnificence of these and other 
‘ monuments, the heirs of the grand 
* mastefs, commanders, &c.. have 
* long vied with each other.’ vol. 2, 
p- 226. 

** Water, which in a climate like 
this, is so great a luxury, is found 
every where in abundance, and scarcely 
a street is without one fountain at 
least. 

«« The works round this town and 
the adjoining places, as Floriana, 
Cottoniera, and Vittoriosa, are per- 
hays the most extensive of any in the 
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world, and, as I before observed, 
extremely strong. They were however 
in many parts, and especially at Flo- 
riana, in a.very ruinous state, owing 
to the little attention paid to them 
by the French, and 'to the very remiss 
administration of the late grand mas- 
ter, Hompesch, who is excessively 
disliked by the Maltese, and generally 
accused of having occasioned the 
overthrow of the order, These works 
are alsonearly deprived of their guns, 
upwards of one hundred.of the finest, 
and of the heaviest calibre, having 
been carried by the French to Egypt. 
A great number however still remain 
in the arsenals, and might be mounted 
on the ramparts with very little dif- 
fieulty. The following particulars 
relative to the foundation and present 
state of the town of la —— may 
haps be acceptable to the reader. 
ere On the 18th of May, 1565, the 
Turkish fleet, having on board forty 
thousand men, appeared off Malta ; 
and, on the 24th of the same month, 
this formidable armament opened its 
batteries against Fort St. Elmo, which 
was taken on the 25th of June fol- 
léwing, notwithstanding the almost 
incredible efforts of the knights com- 
posing the garrison, every man of 
which was either killed or wounded. 
4 This did not however discourage 
the gallant la Valette, then grand 
master of the order, With a valour 
and constancy that have rendered his 
name for ever celebrated, he conti- 
ned to resist and repel the reiterated 
attacks of his numerous enemies, and 
at length forced them to raise the 
siége on the 8th of September in the 
samé year, after having left thirty 
thousand men under the walls. 

*¢ This almost unexampled bravery 
and perseverance of a handful of 
knights, when compared with the 
multitude of the assailants, almost 
surpassed credibility, and so damped 
the ardour of their inveterate enemies, 
as'to secure the order for ever after 
from Turkish invasion. 

*¢ Previous to the siege, the princi- 
al residence of the order was at the 
orgo, on the eastern side of the 

great harbour ; but la Valetté, havin 
experienced its inconvenience, forme 
the resolution of building the town 
that now bears his name, the first 
stone of which he laid in 1566, im- 
mediately. after she fatigues of the 
1 we 
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glorious siege he had sustained. He 
died in 1568, before it was completed, 
and his successor, de Mont, faished 
it in May, 1571; on the 18th of 
which month, the order left the Bor- 
go, and took up their residence in 
the new city. The kings of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, and likewise 
the pope, contributed very conside- 
rable sums toward the expense. 

** La Valette is situate in latitude 
35 deg. 54 min. north. It has three 
gates; the Porta Reale, towards Citta 
Vecchia’ and the interior; that of 
Marsa Muscet, leading from the har- 
bour of this name; and that called 
Ja Marina, ‘being the entrance to the 
town from the eastern and principal 
harbour. The chief street is the 
Strada Reale, extending from the 
Porta Reale to the castle of St. Elio. 
The rest intersect each other at right 
angles, and are generally narrow, for 
the purpose of keeping out the sun. 
They are all paved, and, the town 
being principally built upon 2 hill; 
very low and easy steps are placed on. 
either side of the streets, for the con- 
venience of foot passengers. 

* The tops of the houses are all 
flat terraces, from which the rain 
water is conducted by pipes into a 
cistern below, sphiged for the pur- 
pose. Every family is thus furnished 
with abundance of good water at 
home, and there are besides public 
reservoirs and fountains, placed in 
different parts of the town, which 
are supplied by an aqueduct com- 
mencing at Dier Chandal, in the 
southern part of the island, and up- 
wards of nine English miles in length; 
This aqueduct was erected at a very 
considerable expense by the grand 
master de Wignacourt. 

** The houses and @difices of every 
kind are built with a white stone, 
obtained from the quarries in the 
island. It is ofa very soft nature, 
which renders it easily adapted to any 
purpose j and to this facility we are 
to ascribe the numerous ornaments 
with which all the architeeture of the 
island abounds, as also the beautiful 
symmetry of the fortifications. 

** There is a public library, which 
is well provided with books, both ag 
to choice and number. “It belonged 
to the order, and ‘was increased by 
the private libraries of the knights, 
which, ‘at sheir deaths, augmented 
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the general collection. The duplicate 
copies were sold, and the produce 
thence arising served to purchase such 
eligible books as it did not possess. 
The library contains likewise many 
objects of curiosity, as some fine sta- 
tues, prints, and several valuable ar- 
ticles in natural history. No book is 
suffered to be taken out of the cure h 
but seats and tables are provided for 
the use of those who frequent it. An 
immense and very beautiful building 
had lately been erected, to which the 
library was to have been transferred ; 
this, however, has never been carried 
into execution, and the house is now 
converted into a vast assembly and 
coffee room. 

“‘ La Valette possesses an opera 
house, small indeed, but neat, though 
now much out of repair. Italy and 
Sicily supply it with very tolerable 
vocal performers, and it is a very 
agreeable entertainment for the garri- 
son, It was excessively crowded every 
night by the officers of the expedi- 
tion, to whom it was a great source 
of amusement. ‘The price of admis- 
sion is one shilling. 

*¢ Provision of every kind is here 
in the greatest abundance. Though 
we overran the island with troops, 
every thing was pretty reasonable, 
and no want was perceived, Sicily 
furnishes a sufficiency of cattle, and 
Malta and Gozo produce quantities 
of excellent fruit and vegetables. 
They possess a very great luxury 
here, which I never knew in an 
island equally hot ; this is ice, whic 
they import in very large quantities, 
and of the finest quality, from mount 
Etna. It is sometimes so abundant, 
that water is generally cooled with it. 
In any coffeehouse you can call for 
an ice cream with as much certainty 
as ina confectioner’s shop in Bond- 
street. 

s¢ The trade carried on at this time 
was extremely brisk. The English 
factories from Naples, Leghorn, and 
Palermo, had taken refuge in this 
town, which was the emporium of 
the British trade in the Mediterranean, 
and whence English were smug - 
gied into Italy, and thus found their 
way over the continent. 

* Convents and religious houses 
are ho where, more numerous than in 
Malta. Priests and friars are met at 

every step; and still retain over the 


minds of a superstitious people an 
unbounded and despotic sway. 

Although la Valette is built ‘with 
great care and regularity, yet it ‘is 
sufficiently obvious that the chief at- 
tention has been directed to the con- 
struction of the fortifications. This 
in part accounts for their being per- 
haps the finest and best finished of 
any in Europe. Besides, the succes- 
sors of la Valette, desirous of emulat- 
ing his example, have constantly 
added to them; and in fact rendered 
the works so considerable and exten- 
sive, that several of them have become 
nearly useless, and would require, in 
case of siege, much too great a num- 
ber of troops to defend them. 

“ The modes of conveyance used 
here are carriages without springs, 
made to contain two or four persons, 
and drawn by a single mule, driven 
by a man on foot, whose station is 
close to the vehicle, and who, some- 
times at a trot, but most generally at 
a gallop, keeps pace with the animal. 
They are very clumsy, awkward car- 
riages, and, as they pass over the 
rough pavement, shake the unfortu- 
nate passenger almost to pieces. A 
long string of these vehicles, num- 
bered, always stands in the Strada 
Reale for hives Drays also, drawn 
by one mule, are found in every part 
of the town, and are very useful, 
The mules in this island are very tall 
and strong; it is surprising how they 
go up and down the steep slippety 
streets, some of which are literally 
flights of steps, without ever stumb- 
ling. 

‘** Civita, or Citta, Vecchia, the 
residence of the bishop, is about six 
miles distant from la Valette.’ It 
stands upon an eminence, and is sur- 
rounded with fortifications. 

** It is impossible sufficiently to 
admire the cathedral of St. Paul, the 
tutelar saint of this island, on which 
he was wrecked. Its wonderful sym- 
metry, its dome, and the fresh and 
highly coloured paintings, with which 
it is cicmeeds ot sare 7“ ~ the most 
incurious beholder. In this church 
is the greatest’ variety of marble I 
ever beheld: the lapis laguli, the 
green and yellow antique, with seve- 
ral others, meet the eye in evety di- 
—_— Hy aye ouataa effect 
is produced frony the ingenious mah- 
~ in which this different assortment 
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of “marbles is disposed and com- 
bined. 

¢ Without the town, in what is 
called the Rabatto, is the grotto of 
St. Paul. To this highly venerated 
spot you descend through numerous 
chapels, and at length come to a 
small space, scooped out of a soft and 
chalkly kind of white earth, in the 
centre of which stands a marble sta- 
tue of the saint ; far inferior however 
to another very beautiful one of the 
game saint, placed in an adjoining 
chapel, and executed at Rome by 
Melchior Caffa, a native of Malta. 
People never leave this pea without 
filling their pockets with pieces of St. 
Pau!’s stone, to which the superstitious 
inhabitants ascribe all possible powers ; 
they also affirm, that the mass never 
decreases, whatever quantities are 
taken from it.”” p. 43. 

Upon their arrival in Egypt, having 
landed with difficulty, the Battle was 


fought in which Sir Ralph Abeicrom- 
by was killed. His death is thus 
mentioned. 


** Marcu the 29th, 1801. 

“¢ This morning arrived the melan- 
choly tidings of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s decease. At eleven the 
preceding night death snatched from 
us this beloved commander. The 
wound which he received on the 21st, 
bringing on fever and mortification, 
occasioned this lamented event, and 
our valiant geneyal was lost to us at 
the moment when we stood most in 
“peed of his assistance. ‘The ball had 


entered the thigh very high up, and, 


taking a direction towards the groin, 
had lodged in the »bone, whence it 
could not be extracted. 

‘© In the action of the 13th of 
March, lie had suffered a contusion 


“in the thigh from a musquet ball, 


and had a horse killed under him. 
On the 2st, at the tige when he re- 
ceived his death wound, he was in 
the very midst of. the enemy, and 
personally engaged. with an officer of 
dragoons, who. wag at that moment 
shot bya corporal of the forty-second. 
Sir Ralph retained the officer's sword, 
which had d between his avm 
and his side the instant before the of- 
ficer fell. 

* During the ‘seven days ‘which 
elapsed from the: period of his being 
wounded till his death, the anguish 
and torture he endured aust have 
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been extreme; yet not a groan, nota 
complaint, escaped his lips, and he 
continued to the last a bright example 
of patience and fortitude. He thought 
and talked of nothing else to all 
around him, but of the bravery and 
heroic conduct of the army, which 
hesaid he could not sufficiently admire. 

** A man who has served his coun- 
try in every quarter of the globe; 
who, asa commander, devotes to his 
troops an attention almost p>rental 5 
asa soldier, shares in all their hard- 
ships and all their dangers; who, at 
an age when he might retire from the 
field crowned with glory, comes forth 
at the call of his country, a veteran 
in experience, youthful in ardour; 
whose life is a public blessing, his 
death a universal misfortune ;—1s be- 
yond the hacknied phrase of panegy- 
ric. Such a man was Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. Dead to his country, 
his name will ever live in her recollec- 
tion. Through his exertions, seconded 
by the cu-operation of those he com- 
manded, a nation, long oppressed by 
a sanguinary war, caught the first 
glimpse of an hovourable peace ; and 
and while a gratetul people bent over 
the grave of their departed hero, they 
beheld the yet timid olive sheltering 
itself in the Jaurels which encircled 
his tomb."* p. 110, 

The Interview with the grand vi- 
ier is fully detailed. 

“On the 24th, major general 
Hutchinson proceeded to wait on his 
highness the grand vizier. At the 
distance of about five miles from Bir- 
champs, he passed the Nile on a very 
excellent bridge of pontoons, thrown 
across for the purpose of establishing 
an easy communication between'the 
two armies. Five miles further north 
brought him to the advanced Turkish 
camp, commanded by Tahir Pacha, 
the man who so gallantly opposed 
the French in the wood of date tree 
at the battle of El Hanka. 

‘t Beautiful horses, most splendidly 
caparisoned, had-been ready for ge- 
neral Hutchinson and the Capoutan 
Pacha at the water's side, and on 
these a proceeded in a long proces- 
sion'to the vizier’s'tent. Here, in the 
midst of magnificence, ) and seated 
upon the “most ‘beautifully embroi- 
dered cushions; did’ they ‘find » his 
highness. Around him were dlb 'the 
great-men and commanders of his 
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army. The famous Mamaluke chief, 
Ibrahim Bey, the Reis Effendi, Ma- 
homet Pacha of Jerusalem, Tahir 
Pacha, and the Beer Bachis, were 
all present. Chairs were provided for 
the English officers, who alone were 
permitted to sit in the presence of this 
great man, After the usual routine 
of civility and salutations, coffee, 
sweatmeats, the never-omitted pipes, 
&c. the general, having taken his 
leave, retired to avery superb tent 
— for him; and a guard of 

onour, composéd of janissaries and 
one of the vizier’s chief men, were 
stationed about his person. 

** This was followed by a grand 
dinner, entirely in the Turkish style, 
at which the principal characters of 
the Ottoman empire were assembled. 
A short account of the most distin- 
guished of these may perhaps be ac- 
ceptable to the reader. 

“ The present vizier is about sixty- 
six years of age. He has had the 
miistortune-to lose an eye, but has 
been able to retain his situation, the 
second in the empire, ever since the 
year 1799, notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate battle of Heliopolis and the 
intrigues of his enemies. For this he 
is indebted, not so much to his own 
abilities, as to the powerful protec- 
tion of the Caya (i.e. superintendant 
of the household) of the sultan’s mo- 
ther, who possesses the utmost influ- 


-enice at Constantinople. Still he has 


every thing to fear from the ascen. 
dancy of the Capoutan Pacha, who 
is rather his rival than his personal 
enemy. But Turkish rivalry cannot 
be dignified with the name of emula- 
tion, and there can be little doubt 
but the Pacha would rejoice in the 
disgrace of this minister. 

* Though the vizier is totally un- 
acquainted with European politics, 
and indeed with every kind of Euro- 
pean knowledge, he’ is pretty well 
versed in oriental literature, particu- 
Jatly Persian. He is by po means a 
man of bright talents, yet he has had 
sufficient good sense to accomplish 
the very difficult task. of keeping his 
army in some degrec of subordination. 
 @ One of the most prominent traits 


.of his character is, an inclination to 


attribute every cireumstance to the 
course. of fate, which, whether it 
conduct to good or evil, he thinks 
grresiatible, and any effort to stem its 
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torrent he considers as impotent, if 
not impious. 

‘* Under this impression, when sur- 
rounded at Jaffa by Albanian revol- 
ters, who, in his own tent, presenting 
their muskets, threatened him with 
death, if not immediately paid, his 
answer was, Pecke, i.e. very well. 
One of his greatest faults is, allowing 
too much influence to his favourites, 
who are all rapacious in the greatest 
degree, and who carry on their de- 
predations in his name, relying on his 
partiality for their justification. One 
of his favourites, formerly his cook, 
is the present Pacha of Jerusalem, 
and is one of those supposed to haye 
been concerned in the murder of ge. 
neral Kleber. 

‘* The tollowing anecdote will place 
his temper in its most amiable point 
of view. His highness was always, 
and is to this day, very fond of throw. 
ing a kind of inoffensive lance, called 
gyritt, at which he is very expert. 
This feat consists in riding up, full 
speed, against your adversary, and 
darting at him a slender staff of a 
hard heavy wood, about six or seven 
feet long, with ail your force, which 
he does his utmost to avoid, by bend- 
ing himself close over his horse’s neck. 
The riders, as well as their horses, 
are wonderfully trained to this exer- 
cise. 

** At one of these displays of 
adroitness, an attendant of the vizier, 
with whom he was playing, threw his 
gyritt at him, which unfortunately 
struck him full in the eye, and caused 
its total loss. The vizier, convinced 
that the stroke was unintentional, sent 
for the man, who, fearing the loss 
of his head, had absconded. With 
fear and trembling he obeyed the 
summons, when he was ordered a 
thousand gold sequins, accompanied 
with an injunction from the vizier, 
never again to appear in his sight, 
lest, being reminded of the cause of 
his misfortune, he might not at ail 
times be able to command his temper. 

** Notwithstanding the loss of his 
eye, his highness is a very good look- 
ing man of his age. His figure is 
prepossessing, and a venerable white 
beard, of which he takes the utmost 
care, gives him the appearance of a 
warrior of old. 

** The Capoutan Pacha has dis- 


played, in the present campaign at 
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least, his «military qualifications, 
which have obtained him high renown 
in this country, but which dwindle 
away when put in competition with 
the talents of a European commander, 
' « An ambition spurning the idea 
of a rival, prodigal generosity, acti- 
vity indefatigable, great penetration, 
a marked predilection for every thing 
European, and a desire to better the 
condition of every one immediately 
about him, are the best and most 

rominent features in his character; 
Ce to his education in the seraglio 
he owes the opposite and dark side of 
his character, profound dissimulation 
and a deep spirit of intrigue. 

‘* He has great interest at Constan- 
tinople, derived from his own abilities 
and from his relationship to the sul- 
tan, one of whose sisters is his wife. 
He is violent in his hatred to the per- 
son who has svuflicient penetration to 
develop his character, or his views 5 
but, as his animosity increases, he 
puts on a semblance of friendship 
more, attractive, and the mask of 
kindness never falls off till his enemy 
is enticed into the snare. 

* Still he is the only man now 
among the Turks who possesses en- 
larged ideas in politics. He has been 
able to place the Turkish navy ona 
footing far more respectable than 
when he was put at its head ;.and 
there is not one Turkish commander, 
except hitnself, who has disciplined 
his troops with any degree of regula- 
rity. He has now under his orders 
two very good regiments, those of 
Abdallah and Soliman Aga, com- 
manded indeed by Germans, but 
owing much of their regularity to his 
own superintendance. 2 

s*'The Capoutan Pacha has the 
utmost contempt for the vizier, which 
he does not endeavour to conceal. 
He took great pains to keep his army 
separate, and always wished that the 
prowess of his troops should be com- 

ared with that of the vizier’s forces. 
His pride told him that he could not 
Jose by the comparison. 

“ The vivacity of his mind inclines 
him rather to the French than to ‘the 
English, and should he succeed in 
his views of being appointed vizier, 
to which situation his talents and 
ambition lead him, his first act would 
peer be to consolidate an amica- 

etgeaty with France, and endeavour 


to establish a regular and well disci- 
plined army in the Turkish empire, 
by introducing European officers. 
He will ealanbty 

his plans, unless continual fatigue, 
excess in opium, or intrigues, cut 
him off in the midst of his career. 

‘¢ There is one person in whom he 
— the utmost confidence, and 
whom on all occasions he consults ; 
this is Isaak Bey, aman of deep and 
low cunning, who has been at Paris, 
and is a complete Frenchman. He 
will most likely succeed his patron, 
the Capoutan Pacha, in his situation. 

** Isaak Bey possesses extremely 
insinuating manners, and is a very 
abject flatterer. His stay in France 
having enlarged his ideas, he at- 
tempted by his writings to reform 
many parts of the Mahometan reli- 
gion; at which, as may wel! be sup- 
posed, the Mufti took great offence, 
and got him proscribed. Isaak Bey 
saved himself by flight, and took re- 
fuge with his present master, who 
has granted him his full protection 
and friendship. 

‘¢ The Reis Effendi, or principal 
secretary of the empire, is well known 
in England, where he was secretary 
to the Turkish embassy. His know- 
ledge of European manners and po- 
liteness procured him the greatest 
advantages in the intercourse with 
ourarmy. He is a great favourite of 
the ggand vizier, over whom he has a 
powerful ascendancy. He possesses 
very good talents, is cunning, ex- 
tremely avaricious, and supposed to 
favour the French, for whom he has 
a great predilection. 

“* The reason of the chief officers 
of the Ottoman empire, civil as well 
as military, accompanying the army, 
is, that the Porte, or court, is ‘al- 
ways supposed to be with it, and all 
orders of the sultan are deemed to be 
issued by him from his stirrup. Such 
was the case in former wars, when the 
conquering sultans commanded their 
armies in person.”” p. 149. 

Some particulars of Alexandria 
shall be transcribed. 

‘* Alexandria, once the capital of 
the commercial world, is now con- 
verted into a desolate heap of ruins, 
Its population was generally com- 
puted at seven or. eight thousand 
souls; but this was previous to the 
late siege, during which it was very 
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materially diminished by famine and 
epidemic diseases. 

*¢ That part which bears the name 
of the New Town is little better than 
a common Turkish village, the only 
decent houses being those of the Eu- 
ropean consuls. All between this and 
the old Saracen walls is nothing more 
than heaps of rubbish of every kind. 
The reniains of beautiful marble and 
granite pillars, mixed and confounded 
with the miserable ruins of Arab 
dwellings, present themselves at every 
step, and force upon the mind a me- 
lancholy comparison of the ancient 
splendour of the emporium of the 
world with its present degradation. 
The noble cisterns are in great part 
choked up with sand and rubbish, 
except those which were made use of 
by the French garrison. Round the 
Saracen towers is a~ wall, ill built and 
low, known by the name of the En- 
ceinte des Arabes, 

- © South of the town, and nearly in 
a line with be Pharos, stands that 
grand piece of antiquity, Pompey’s 
pillar. Nothing can ita! the testy 
of this fine monument of ancient ar- 


chitectare ; it is in the highest state of ’ 


preservation, except on the north west 

tarter, which I imagine has suffered 

rom the constant and violent winds 

blowing from that point the greater 
part of the year. 

“The remains of a Greek inscrip- 
tion are plainly visible on the western 
face of the pedestal. 

‘# The French have repaired the 
foundation supporting the pedestal, 
which had formerly been destroyed in 
part by the brutal rapacity of an 
Arab, who, imagining some treasure 
lay conceal'd under it, attempted, but 
happily in vain, to blow up this beau- 
titel colonia: A cap of liberty was 
erected upon a pole on the top, hav- 
ing been placed there by the French a 
shiort time after their arrival in the 
country. 

Close to the sea side, south by 
east of the Pharos, is Cleopatra’s nee- 
die. Near it lies its fellow obelisk, 
which had always been supposed to be 
broken, part of it being buried inthe 
sand; but the French cleared away 
the ground all around it, and found 
it to be perfectly whole. It is exactly 
the same as the one now standing, 
both as to size, and the hierogly phics 
with which-it is covered. ‘Those on 


the north and on the west faces of the 
obelisk standing are in avery good 
state of preservation; those on the 
other sides are nearly obliterated.” p, 
225, . 

Cairo is also entitled to our notice, 
which our journalist also visited. 

** About three o’clock in the mor-- 
ning of the 9th, we anchored’ at Gi-+ 
zeh, opposite to Cairo. At'six we’ 
waited on the British Commandant, 
colénel Ramsay, at whose house, for-: 
merly that of Mourad Bey, it was’ 
determined we should remain during: 
our stay. 

' © At-Gizeh the French had their’ 
principal foundery. When we took 
ossession of the place, we found it 
filled with Turkish ordnance of all’ 
sizes and descriptions; these were in- 
tended to be melted down, and to’be’ 
converted into shot and ‘shells, of 
which they were in the greatest wart.’ 
The fortifications of Gizeh were very’ 
inconsiderable, consisting only in a 
low wall, which surrou the town, 
and had been built by Mourad Bey, 
with some redoubts added by the 
French, and disposed . at intervals, 
about sixty yards in front of the wall. 

‘© Having provided ‘ourselves’ with ‘ 
horses; we- left Gizeh'at ten o'clock, 
and repaired to colonel Holloway’s, 
of the engineers, at Cairo, ‘Tits of-' 
fiter had been a corisiderable time’ 
with the grand vizier’s army, having’ 
aecompanied general Koelhce to Cone 
stantinople, in 1798. He was a par- 
ticular favourite of ‘his highness, who 
reposed very great confidence in him. 

«© General Coote having sent his 
letters of introduction to the vizier, 
with the intimation of our arrival, 
received a very polite message im an- 
swer, purporting, that ‘his highness 
would receive us at three o’clock that 
day. 

te Accordingly, at the hoor ap- 
pointed, we waited on’ his highness, 
when, after the usual ceremonies of 
coffee, pipes and sherbet, the more 
distinguished ones of roséwater to 
wash the hands, and frankincense, 
were'introduced. ‘The vizier treated 
us during the whole of our visit with 
the most marked attention and kind- 
ness. He insisted upon our accom- 
panying him the’ next day to a grand 
review of his troops, and afterwards 
dining with him. In short, nothing 
could surpass his civility, During 
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our stay he repeatedly expressed his 
warm approbation of the conduct of 
our troops, and how much he himself 
and his government were indebted to 
them for their exertions, 

‘* After taking our leave we visited 
the greater part of Cairo, which is a 
long, extensive, straggling, and mi- 
serable town, the houses all extremely 
high, but ill built. The. streets are 
very irregular, and so narrow, that 
it is difficult for two horsemen to ride 
through them abreast. The reason 
for not building the streets wider, is, 
to exclude as much as possible the 
sun; which, in consequence, unless 
in its meridian, never visits them, 
But if this be an advantage, they are 
subject also to many great inconveni- 
ences, especially when the plague 
Tages. 

*« The population of Cairo is com- 
puted at upwards of three hundred 
thousand souls, But its streets, ow- 
ing to their narrowness, are so crowd- 
ed, that it appears much more popu- 
lous than it is in reality. 

*« The shops, which line the streets. 
are very wretched; and in them you 
see the indolent tradesman sitting 
squat upon the counter, and smokin 
his pipe. The mosques are fine a 
very numerous, The square of Esbe- 
kier is the largest and finest in the 
city, and in it@all the beys and rich 

ple formerly resided.* 
inundation of the Nile, this square is 
covered with water, on which the 
great have their barges and pleasure 
boats. 

“¢ The insides of the houses of the 
beys, and other great people, are very 
magnificent. The walls are decorated 
with paintings, coarsely executed it 
is true, and with passages extracted 
from the Koran. The floorsof the 
— apartments are of marble, 

n the aentre of these is generally a 
fountain of water, which shoots up 


“ * The French had greatly adorned 
this square by planting it with trees; 
they had also planted trees on each side 
of the road from Boulac to Cairo, as 
well as of that from fort Ibrahim to the 
city ; but when [ was at Cairo, which 
was less than two months after the 
French had quitted the place, more than 
three fourths of them were rooted up 
and destroyed : so averse were the. peo- 
ple in general to any improvement that 
came from the hand of a christian, 
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through numerous spouts, and. falls, 
back into the bason. This rendevs 
the rooms very pleasant, arid diffuses 
through them a great degree of re- 
freshing coolness; round these foun- 
tains the beys, reclining upon cush- 
ions, smoke their pipes. Elevated 
above the floor are galleries, enclosed 
with very close lattice work, and 
commanicating with the Harem. 
Behind these their women, entirely 
hidden from their view, are enabled 
to see and hear without any danger of 
being seen. 

«At present the greater part of 
these dwellings are falling into decay 
from having been so long uninhabited 
and neglected, in consequence of the 
flight of their owners. In the square , 
of Esbekier I visited the house in, 
which Bonaparte resided, and saw the 
fatal spot where Kleber was assassi- 
nated.”’ p. 241. , 

The visit ‘to the Pyramids shall be , 
presented to the reader. 

** Having procured boatsand every 
other necessary article for the excur- 
sion, we left Gizeh immediately after 
breakfast ro visit the pyramids. Our 
way to them was through a canal, 
filled by the overflowing of the Nile; 
and the day being extremely fine and , 
pleasant rendered the jaunt ver 
agreeable. A little after ten o'cl 
we left the boats, having been about 
two hourson the way. The distance 
we calculated at nearly twelve miles, 

*¢ The country was almost all under 
water, and from the spot where we 
landed we had about a mile to walk, 
over a heavy sand, to the great pyra- 
mid. As we approached these most 
ancient and astonishing of all antiqui- 
ties, we were surprised not to tnd 
their bulk increase in appearance ; and 
what was still more extraordinary, 
when at the distance of two hundred 
yards, the stones with which they are 

uilt seemed to our eyes no larger 
than common bricks; but when, we , 
arrived at the foot of the first pyra- 
mid, which is the largest, we were 
struck with astonishment, and could 
not but wonder at the immense labour 
and expense with which these admi- 
rable monuments must have been 
raised. Those stones, which at so 
short a distance had appeared so small, 
were now transformed into masses four 
feet square, and two in height. To 
what this illusion is to be ascribed, 
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whether to the power of perspective, 
or to the manner in which these struc- 
tures are built, each course of stones 
receding from that beneath it, till they, 
arrive at the top, I am at a loss to 
conceive. 

‘© Several large heaps of stone, of 
the same kind and size as those used 
in the huilding of the pyramids, are 
collected around them. This stone 
is of a soft nature, and in appearance 
not unlike chalk. 

‘«* The construction of these mas- 
sive monuments, built with all the 
proportions necessary to ensure their 
durability, though not a masterpiece 
of elegance, is surely one of art; as 
neither the force of winds and storms, 
the gradual decay of time, nor the 
spoiling hand ‘of man, has hitherto 
been able to shake them. Even at 
this -remote period from the time 
when they were erected, the toil and 
cost, that must attend their demoli- 
tion, would be incredible. 

From the pyramids we proceeded to 
that monstrous figure the Sphinx. The 
face of it has been most savagely mu- 
tilated, and only retains enough of 
its former features, to allow you to 
guess what it once was. The French, 
having cleaned the sand all around 
the foundation, have enabled us to 
ascertain, that it never had a body 
connected to it, as was generally ima- 
gined.” p. 248—250. 

We shall close with extracting an 
article replete with information.— 

‘6 A few concluding Observations upon 
the Nile, the Chmate, and Popula- 
tion of E te 

“ tre ie is undoubtedly the 
most astonishing river in the world: 
without it Egypt, surrounded on 
every side with natural obstacles, se- 
parated on the east from Syria by 
moving sands, skirted on the sout 
and west by immense tracts of deserts, 
would be as uninhabitable as the drea- 
Ph wastes of Lybia. It is navigable 
or boats of considerable burden as 
far as the cataracts, and is a very 
convenient mode of communication 
from one extremity of the country to 
the other. The prevailing winds 
generally serve to sail. up; and in 
coming down, the current is of the 
greatest advantage, especially during 
the overflowing, when a large germe 
will go Jown from Cairo to Rosettaa 
distance of 160 miles, in less than 
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forty hours, without sail. or oar to 
assist its way. 

** It is the great and indeed the 
only source of wealth to the country, 
and is the most pleasant and expedi- 
tious way of travelling, particularly 
when it is considered that there are no 
inns in the country, except a few mi- 
serable caravanserais, disyusting to an, 
European, where you must sleep up- 
on dirty carpets covered with vermin, 
lying promiscuously with Turks, A- 
rabs, &c. A ci 

** Only that part of the country, 
which the Nile erin is inhabited 
as is clearly perceptible by the narrow 
and contracted space of cultivation 
op each border, and by the nume- 
rous villages built only along its 
banks, 

«¢ The annual rising and falling. of 
this river, and their pa Faaig Mia tod 
so often and so.correctly stated by able 
travellers, that it wou as pres, 
sumptuous as unnecessary to say ang 
thing Concerping “DAI As the wa, 
ters retire, they leave behind them, 
rich black mould, very. thick, 
equal to the richest soil, which, i 
sown, as soon as. left diy. The chieg 
productions that I remarked along 


the banks were rice, w barley, 
Indian corn, Ru upkins, cucumbers, 
and figlds of the finest and most lu: 


uriant clover. 

** The principal fruits throughout 
Egypt are the musk and water mel, 
lons, small apricots, greet orange: 

megranites, ¢itrons, 9 lew plan- 
Sins re Roma, tas mrilligus of 
dates. The last mentioned fruit is 
the potatoe of this country, the poor 
people living almost eptirely upon it, 

“* The date tree grows in large 
woods, thrives almost every wher 
and a sandy soil agrees, perfectly wel 
with it. The peninsula of Aboukir, 
at our arrival, and great part of the 
sandy country between Aboukir and 
Rosetta were covered with them. Nu- 
merous advantages ate derived from 
this tree, every part of which is mad¢ 
to serve some purpose; the fruit is 
very wholesome and palatable food, 
a the French made very tolerable 
brandy from it; the leaves are con; 
verted into ropes for the germes and 
ether boats; the trunk of the tree 
makes bad fuel, and is. used also in 
the construction of their wretched 


hongeh Wherever the date tree is 
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found, as far as our experience in- 
formed us, water may be procured 
by sinking wells. 

“* Although the Nile is not a ra- 
pid river, yet during the time of its 
overflowing, the force of the current 
is pete great. ‘When it is at 
its height, the water is of a reddish 
brown colour, and nearly as thick as 
mud, so that it is almost impossible 
to make use of it for drinking before 
it has been purified. For this pur- 

se large jars are filled with the wa- 

er, the inside of them having been 
previously rubbed round with bitter 
almonds or beans, and in these it will 
very soon settle and become quite 
clear. Women, very carefully muf- 
fled up, are constantly seen on the 
banks filling these jars with water, 

*¢ At Rosetta and Cairo are sold 
abundance of earthern bottles named 
alkarras, which are very useful for 
cooling the water. These are made 
of white clay, and baked in the sun: 
they are so porous that the water is 
constantly exuding through them, 
and by its evaporation from the ex- 
ternal surface, produces such a de- 
gree of cold as to render the water 
within of a very grateful temperature. 
All our fleet on the coast made use of 
no other water than that of the Nile, 
which was found extremely fit for 
every purpose. 

«* Crocodiles are far less numerous 
in Egypt than is commonly imagined. 
None are to be found in Lower 
Egypt, it very seldom - happening 
that any came down as far as Cairo. 
As you go up the Nile, itis said = 
become more common. ‘The Frenc 
had one at Cairo, brought from 
Upper Egypt, which was ‘18 feet 
jon 


** There is no country in the world 
where the climate is more regular than 
in Egypt. The sky is almost 2iways 
beautifully clear and serene, and after 
seven or eight in the morning not a 
single fleeting cloud is seen to inter- 
cept the burning rays of the sun, 

*€ Tt seldom or never rains in the 
interior parts; but on the sea-coast 
and near Alexandria, it rains fre- 
quently in the winter time: the show- 
ers however are short, though heavy, 
and are immediately sueceeded by a 
fine blue sky. Soon after our land- 
ing we had several smart showers, 


which, while they lasted, fell with 
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great force upon our tents$ and in 
the night of the 28th of April, we 
had a very severe thunder-storm, 
accompanied with a great deal of 
rain, 

** But if it do not rain often, the 
heavy dews which fall during the 
night, make up in part for the want 
of moisture. We always perceived 
the effect of them in the morning, 
when, as soon as the sun appeared 
above the horizon, our tents began to 
smoke as copiously as if a great quan- 
tity of rain had fallen. Many a time, 
in a common soldier’s round tent, 
have I felt the small drizzle of the 
dew piercing through the canvass, 

** The nights in March, April, 
and May, we found very damp and 
chilly, and no covering was then 
thought too much. 

** During the whole campaign, we 
enjoyed the greatest advantage from 
the very’clear and bright nights; and 
we were seldom deprived of the bene- 
fit of a fine moon, here scarcely ever 
overclouded, and shining with ex- 
treme lustre. 

*¢ The heat during the months of 
May, June, July, and August, we 
found generally, near Alexandria, to 
vaty between 80 and 85 degrees, and 
it rarely exceeded 88. A cool refresh- 
ing breeze sprung up regularly about 
seven in the morning, which near the 
sea was excessively pleasant, and ren- 
dered the heat very supportable, that 
would otherwise have been intense. 

** During our stay in Egypt, we 
had occasion to observe the constancy 
of the winds which prevail on the 
coast. In April, May, June, and 
July, they blew from the north-west ; 
in August and September, they still 
kept in the same quarter, only vary- 
ing occasionally to due north. In the 
day time we almost always enjoyed a 
fresh breeze, which toward sunset 
lulled gradually till it sunk into a 
calm. To this unquestionably we 
must ascribe, in great measure, the 
health of the troops before Alexan- 
dria ; for it certainly purified as well 
as cooled the air, and thus removed 
two powerful causes of sickness and 
disease. 

“* Egypt is inhabited by several 
races of people, all differing greatly 
in their manners, customs, and reli- 
gion. Of these the first are the Ma- 
malukes, who, though they constitute 
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but a very inconsiderable part of the 
population, are the rulers and propri- 
etors of the country, and on them all 
the rest are more or less dependant. 

Next are the Bedoween Arabs, 
constant wanderers in the desert, ne- 
ver inhabiting the same place for any 
length of time, and living by conti- 
nual pillage and warfare. 

«¢ ‘They form no general commu- 
nity among themselves, each tribe 
having its own cheik, or chief, to 
whom the greatest deference and the 
strictest obedience are paid. From 
these numerous petty societies, and 
their divided interests, arise never 
ending quarrels and dissensions. Hos- 
pitality is among them a duty, of 
which they are most sacred observers ; 
and an Arab in danger from any other 

ersons, will not hesitate to throw 

Himself into the power of ‘his pro- 
fessed enemy, secure of meetitig with 
safety and protection. They are 
however false, dissembling, revenge- 
ful, and cunning; and, though ac- 
tually brave, will not scruple, in a 
dastardly manner, to assassinate their 
enemy. 

«* The Bedoweens are all furnished 
with horses, capable of undergoing 
the greatest fatigue in their excursions 
over the deserts, during which their 
food is very scanty, and water, al- 


_Ways scarce, is sometimes not to be 


found. Their dress is very light, con- 
sisting of nothing more than a loose 
frock and turban ; their weapons are 
along gun and a dagger. | 

*¢ The third class are the Fellahs, 
who are the farmers and husbandmen 
of the country, They inhabit the vil- 
lages, and cultivate the lands, all of 
which are the property of the Mama- 
jukes, by whom these people are kept 
in the most abjéct slavery. 

*¢ Whena Fellah has succeeded in 
amassing a small sum, by dint of eco- 
nomy and hard labour, he dares not 
make use of it, and is afraid to let it 
appear by any improvement in his 
lands or way of living, as it. would 
most undoubtedly expose him to the 
extortions and pillage of his proprie- 
tor, or endanger his life by the rapa- 
city of his neighbours. Hence it fol- 
lows, that when this is the case, the 
money * is buried under ground, and 


* The current coins in Egypt are those 
ef Turkey, and Spanish dollars, at the 


the wretched Fellah, like the miser of 
more civilized countries, has no other 
satisfaction but that of knowing 
where his riches are concealed. At 
his decease, the secret commonly dies 
with him, and the money is lost—thus 
considerable sums-disappear, and ne- 
ver again return into circulation. 

«* The tyrannical proprietors of 
the lands and villages exact the great- 
er part of the produce, and by re- 
peated impositions, contributions, &c, 
often oblige the Fellahs to abandon 
their houses, and take refuge among 
the inhabitants of the desert. Nume- 
rous villages, totally deserted, are 
seen all over Egypt, sad examples of 
these vexations. 

‘¢ The rest of the villages are strik- 
ing pictures of the misery of their in- 
habitants. The houses are the mest 
wretched mud hovels possible to be 
conceived, without windows, and 
with scarcely a door. Most of them 
are built upon eminences, to secure 
them from the overflowing of the Niles 
and many of them enclosed by a mud 
wall, flanked with small towers, 
to defend them from the predatory 
incursions of the Bedoween Arabs, 
These form citadels, into which the 
retire with their cattle and all their 
goods; and in them they are as se- 
cure from the enemy they dread, as 
in the most impregnable fortress. 

** Few of the villages are without 
a public school, where the children 
are instructed in reading the Koran. 
This is the only book they have, and 
as the art of printing issearcely known 
in the Turkish dominions, their co- 
pies are always manuscripts. 

*¢ The last are the Cophts, or chris- 
tian inhabitants of Egypt, who are of 
the Greek communion, The Coph- 
tic patriarch is the head of the church 
of Abyssinia, whither he sends a bi- 
shop, as_ his deputy, to govern the 
clergy of that country. . 

‘* Great numbers of the Cophts in- 
habit the towns, where, on account 


rate of 150 parats tothe dollar. The ig 
norance of the people in the Turkish do- 
minions in general is so great, that it is 
with the utmost difficulty they can be pres 
vailed on to receive in payment any Eur 
ropean coin, eithe#of gold or silver, ex- 
cept the Spanish dollar, and its subdivi- 
sions, and these only whea stamped with 
the two pillars. 
Te 
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of their possessing superior knowledge 
to any other class, though the sphere 
of theiracquirements is very confined, 
they are employed as agents by the 
‘chiefs and principal people of the 
‘country. ‘ 

In Upper Egypt, where they are 
very numerous, they inhabit the vil- 
Tages, and cultivate the lands, in the 
same manner as the Fellahs in Lower 

t- 

*¢ Besides these four classes, which 
‘constitute the chief population of the 
country, there are several others, as 
Turks, Greeks, Jews, &c. that are 
settled in the towns, and follow dif- 
‘ferent employments. 

“* The number of inhabitants of 
‘all descriptions, though no exact enu- 
‘meration has ever been made, nor in- 
deed is any thing like it practicable, 
is dnbralty estimated at about three 
‘millions,”” p. 251—~261. 

We need offer no apology for the 
number of our extracts on so inter- 
esting a subject; and of all the vo- 

umes we have perused respecting our 
‘expedition into Egypt, this is assuredly, 
on account of the neatness of its style, 
‘and the number and beauty of. its 
plates, well deserving our attention. 


a 


XXVIIT.Tue Prarse or Paris: 
or a Sketch of the French Capital ; 
in Extracts of Letters fiom France, 
in the Summer of 1802; with an 
Index of many of the Convents, 
Churches, and Palaces, not in the 
French Catalogues, which have 
Furnished Pictures for the Louvre. 
Gallery. By S.W., F.R.S. F.A.S. 
8v0. 186 pages. Baldwin. 


HIS work, which must afford 

gratification to the connoisseur, 
“consists of letters which are marked 
‘by a vga brevity. We shall in- 
sert the letters from page 121 to 142 
inclusive as ‘a fair specimen of the 
publication. 

“LETTER XLII. 

« "The environs of Paris are all 
‘delightfal, ‘but few excursions are 
made, except to ‘St. Cloud, Ver- 
“gailles, St. Gefmain’s, Vincennes, 
“Meadon, &c. At Arcueil, within 


a league of Paris nearly, are the ru- 
ins of an aqueduct, which conduct- 
ed the waters to Julian’s Palace, in 
the rue de la Harpe, of which there 
are still good remains, and full suffi- 
cient to show how the ancients con- 
structed their houses, and built with 
an everlasting cement, of which we 
have not yet discovered the composi - 
tion. ‘These antiquities within and 
without Paris are among the most 
remarkable in this part of France. 
For beauty of country, and inequal- 
ity of ground, in order to have a 
fine view of the capital, you must go 
to Montmorency, and the Terrace of 
St. Leu. The Chateau of Montmo- 
rency is now the property of a bank- 
er; 


“ And Hemsley, once proud Bucking- 
ham’s delight, 
Slides to a Scrivener, or a City-Knight. 


‘€ This excursion is about eleven 
miles from the gate of St. Denis; in 
your way, you pass La Barre, Choi- 
si, and Aubin, which supply Paris 
in abundance with plumbs and cher- 
ries; but this year has not been very 
productive, since July was all water, 
and August all fire. After you have 

assed St. Denis, you turn to the 
eft, a little beyond the grande ca- 
serne, ci-devant a chateau, that is 
made to hold fifteen hundred soldiers. 
A little farther is Lisle, a Ducal 
Palace, now the residence of ‘a rich 
Bourgeois; it is near the river, and 
looks at a ‘little distance, like Ford- 
Abbey in Devonshire, or Knoll in 
Kent. Farther on still, on the 
right, is the house of a Citizen, for- 
merly un marchant derats dans la 
rue Tire-chappe St. Honoré, a great 
discounter ot bills, broker, and 
stock-jobber, who has bought up all 
the country round about him. As 
you approach Montmorency, where 
was Rousseau’s hermitage, with Emi- 
le, Julie, and Contrat social on the 
urns, vases, chairs, and commodes, 
you have in view the pretty villages 
of Molyon and St. Pris, and La Re- 
veilliere Je Pau's house, the great 
Theophilanthropist. If you do not 
mean to go to Montmorency, you 
continue your road on to the village 
of St. Leu, and then mount the hill 
to the right, and go to the Chateau 
4 
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of the Seigneur, who keeps a board- 
ing-house. The Chateau is not in 
the very best repair, and the grounds 
want improvements; but as they are, 
they must charm and delight all 
visitors; the prospect they com- 
mand is very extensive; and the 
protection they afford in their woods, 
against the excessive heat of such a 
summer as the‘last, is the best recom- 
mendation I can give them; to 
say nothing of the society, the cheer 
which is admirable, and the very 
moderate terms on which so many 
comforts are procured, all conspire 
to make foreigners very ambitious of 
paying their respects to the Lord of 
St. Leu. The neighbouring Chateau, 
whose grounds are watered from the 
springs that arise in the woods I have 
been Just preliiey, was once the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Orleans, and 
purchased by his Grace of the Lord 
of St. Leu, but never paid for, and 
by the operation of the revolution 
never ‘will, since it has been seized 
as the Duke of Orleans’s own, by 
one of his creditors, Citizen Hom- 
berg, of Havre. 
“« LETTER XLIII 

* In order to be an eyc- witness of 
the distress, and complicated -misery 
the revolution has brought on the 
French nation, it is necessary that 
you shoul mix with the people in 
their private societies, and be  intro- 
duced into their families, and_ live 
with them for months together ; ‘and 
when you are a-little acquainted, and 
let into their confidence, you may 
hear of as many curious cases, as ma- 
ny crimes, and as many infidelities, 
as it would be necessary to read the 
causes celebres all through to equal 
the number of. Divorces have been, 
and still are,‘the fruitful source of 
much disorder in French families. 
It is not uncommon to find women 
abandoned by their husbarids, ~ard 
left with children on their hands, to 
which they consent, in order to ‘pre- 
‘vent the husbands being imprisoned 
for seduction, A case of ‘this ‘sort 
occurred whilst I wasin France. A 
‘French officer marries a young lady, 
makes a settlement on her, which is 
‘good for nothing, spends her fortune, 
has children by her, is sued"by ano- 
“ther woman foe a prior martiage, 
“from whose mother-in-law he had 
been divorced; the last wife -relin. 


quishes her claim to him, in order to 
save him from a jail, and is obliged 
to lovk out for another husband to 
maintain her and her family, ‘because 
her first ‘is utterly incapable of paying 
back either her dower, or the rente 
alimentaire out of his yo mera 
which are but barely sufficient ‘for his 
own subsistence. 
“LETTER XLIV. 

« There is a piece now ‘playing at 
the Ambigu Comique, on the Boule- 
vards, which represents @ ‘Prince in 
his minority conspired against by evil 
guardians, who consult together how 
they may get rid of him; one pro- 
poses the bow-string, another'a fea- 
ther-bed, a third a poniard, but the 
fourth observes, that the easiest, and 
surest way is, wia de | Apoticaire. 
Here is a singular resemblance to 
what somebody in the reign of terror 
is reported to have said of the Dau- 
phin, that to dispatch him was the 
business of an Apothecary, affaire 
d'un Apoticaire. 

** IT believe there were never more 
English at Paris, at the conclusion of 
any war, than there are at this mo- 
ment. Paris seems to be a'fair; which 
it is the interest: or the pleasute of 
every body to keep. It isa sort of 
Limbo, or Paradisc of fools, where 
one man comes to look for his wife, 
another for his mistress, a third for'a 
cockade, Simon for a new dish, and 
‘Limmmer for a hogshead of claret. 

‘* If you wish to have good fruit, 
and at a reasonable price, -you must 
send to the Marché des Innocents, the 
Covent-yarden of Paris, at seven 
‘o’clock in the ‘morning ; and ‘should 
you happen to be in that quarter, you 
may, perhaps, find out where you 
are, by the arms of Lombardy, with- 
out having recourse to the corner 6f 
the street. These arms have been’ ta- 
-kenup by the brokers in’ Londen, “er 
rather have’ descerided to | themrfrom 
the Italians, who first settled im this 
‘country. ‘Many have been the gues 
ses at the meaning of the three bails, 
but the most plausible is, that itis 
‘three to one ‘against you, that whac 
you put in you donot take ott. Not 
far ftom hence isanother street, ‘whieh 
was the theatre, in its day, of some 
very extraordinary transactions, in 
the year r7r9, when the celebraréd 
«projector, Law, raised ‘his paper‘me- 
ney to more than-eighty times‘ the’va- 
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lue of all the specie in the kingdom, 
There is a satirical print of the rue 
Quinguempoix, 1720, that exhibits 
just such another scene as you see in 
Hogarth’s South-Sea, where Pope is 
represented picking Gay’s pocket, to 
whom Craggs had given a South-Sea 
share: Pope never forgave this trait 
of Hogarth ; and shewed his resent- 
ment by the» sullenness of his silence, 
having never once mentioned or allud- 
ed to on or his performances, though 
the world rang with the praises of 
his Harlot’s Progress, full ten years 
before the poet’s death. It is nota 
little remarkable, that the Mississip- 
piand the South-Sea bubbles both 
burst at Paris and in London in the 
same year. 
* LETTER XLvy. 

*¢ The First Consul continues to 
surprise the English at every audi- 
ence, by the extent and variety of 
his talents, which enable him to speak 
to every one in his own language. 
With the natural philosophers, his 
discourse is on double animals, such 
as the Oxyrinchus Paradoxus, sent b 
Sir Joseph Banks to the Cabinet du 
Jardin des Plantes; from thence he 
goes to Galvanism, on which he de- 
livered his opinion, at the Institute, 
in a grey frock, likea common mem- 
ber. With the bankers, aud Ham- 
burgh merchants, he talks of the dif- 
terence of the aggio in Holland and 
Venice, or the vantaggio of current 
coin over bank-stock ; of the men of 

hysic he enquires, whether they are 
€ benics or Asthenics, and if they 
approve of the Brunian system, of 
which he had heard so much in Italy. 

‘« In the complementary days, 
when he made the tour of the shops 
in the court of the old Louvre, - 
surprised the glass-manufacturers ex- 
ceedingly, by telling them the chy- 
mical process they used to give the 
deep purple colour to their decan- 
ters. 

*¢ In all these things, however 
multifarious, he seldom betrays him- 
self, or, like Alexander, asks ques- 
tions that make the colour-grinders 
smile at his ignorance. It is very 
extraordinary that a man, whose am- 
bition prompts him to subdue the 
world and govern it, and who has 
_made no inconsiderable progress to- 
wards the attainment of his wishes, 


. should have still leisure and inclina- 
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tion left to enquire, and inform him- 
self not only of what is doing in ge- 
neral, but of the occupation and em- 
ployment. of individuals. Every ar- 
tist tries his hand at Bonaparte’s fea- 
tures, but they do not all succeed in 
giving an idea of him to the best ade 
vantage, which is, when he smikes ; 
but to paint the Fiist Consul smiling, 
they perhaps think contrary to eti- 
guette, When the duke of Orleans 
sat to Greuze for his piciure, the 
painter asked his highness how he 
liked it, ** Very well, but, Greuze, 
you have not given me a_ smile; 
Mouseigneur, ce nest pas noble. The 
best likeness of Bonaparte on _hosse- 
back, with his hat on, is, that of 
the picture exhibited, No. 22, Pic 
cadilly ; the best without a hat, isa 
print with the name of Le Fevre to 
it, There isa bust of Julius Cesar, 
when young, not unlike the First 
Consul. The French themselves de- 
scribe him thus: J/ @ une figure cha- 
toyante, a face emitting rays like a 
cat’s-eye stone 5 sou sourire esi agre- 
able, mais sa figure allongée, ou bais- 
see, est pleine de melancholie, like the 
cheerless oval visage of the Stuarts. 
“ LETTER XLVI. 

*€ The French complain that the 
English speak so much betwcen their 
teeth, that it is hard to understand 
them; they make so little use, they 
say, of their tongues, that they do 
not seem to be wanted, at least to 
talk with. L’Anglois, diseut ils, est 
la seule langue pour qui il ne faut pas 
une langue. 

*¢ They are at this moment crying 
the New Constitution about the 
streets, in eighty-seven articles; the 
first of which is, the nomination of 
three Consuls for life. The four 
preceding constitutions were sold for 
eighty sows, upon which au English- 
man gave the hawker a piece of cent 
sous, and he offered twenty in ex- 
change, ** Keep it,"” says the buyer, 
*€ it is not worth while to take the 
change now ; it will do for the fifth, 
and then the next is paid for.’” 

“LETTER XLVII, 

«s English travellers arrive here 
frequently from making the tour of 
Flanders. They aay at Brus- 
sels, Spa, Cam'ray, from which last 

lace they bring the following intel- 
co : the cathedral at Cambray is 
completely gutted, and as great a ru- 
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in as St. Denis, or Fountain Abbey. 
The Passion of our Saviour, in nine 
large Chiaro-scuros, was taken down 
during the revolution, and preserved 
unhurt, in order to be put up again, 
as soon as the troubles were over; 
which has been done with great care 
at St. Aubert, and eight of them are 
in the church, and the ninth in the 
sacristy. The relief of the figures is 
so great, that they appear more like 
solid statues than shadows. They 
were the work of Gerard. The only 
eriginal picture left of Rubens is, a 
Descent from the Cross, in the church 
now used for the cathedral, at Cam- 
bray. Ghent is untouched. The 
cathedral of Antwerp has been gut- 
ted of its pictures ;\ from this church, 
alone, three hundred have been taken, 
of which there are only thirteen now 
at Paris that have been exhibited. By 
the removal of the pictures, the co- 
lumns, also, have been removed, and 
the church restored to its first, princi- 
ples, and its original proportions of 
the greatest beauty to an arehitect ; 
so that what one artist has lust ano~ 
ther has gained, and the revolution 
has been like the ocean, predator et 
restitutor, 
“* LETTER XLVIITI. 

*¢ There was a French General to 
night at Frascati, who is as like Louis 
XV. as one fig to another. He com- 
manded in ltaly, against Soworrow, 
and was of course obliged, like, other 
commanders in critical situations, to 
take a retrograde position. It is now 
past ten o'clock, and the company is 
flowing in fast from the theatres. 
Phedre has been played to-night at 
the French house. The connoisseurs 
prefer Mademoiselle Duchesnoy to 
M'® Xavier, because she has more 
feeling and less rant; but they say 
the piece itself is too much laboured, 
and the pathetic weakened by abun- 
dance of description, and excess of 
high finishing: this is not at all un- 
common in our own immortal man, 
who frequently, by some petty addition 
to his picture, not knowing when to 
have done, destroys his own pathos. 
Racine, however, is more’like Calli- 
machus, the famous statuary, than 
Shakspeare of whom Pliny says, he 
was never satished of his labours, or 
contented with what he had done; 
from which he got the name of Caci- 
zotechnos, because he made his own 
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work worse by retouching it. His 
dancing girls are extremely correct ; 
but they are too much laboured to 
be graceful.” p. 121—142. 

We understand the letters were 
written by the Rev. Stephen Weston ; 
the list of the pictures is gratifying 
to the curiosity. 


XXIX. Poems Lyrrcat anp 
MisceLtaneous. By the late 
Rev. Henry Moore of Liskeard, 
153 pages. One Volume, +to, 105 
6d. Johnson. 


A a excellent poet was a dissent- 
ing minister of great modesty and 
erudition. He died while his poems 
were in the press, and Dr. Aiken has 
written the Life of him with his usual 
ability. 

The Ode to Religion is truly beau- 
tiful.— 


« ODE TO RELIGION. 


« Fairest daughter of the sky! 
On whose majestic brow 
Divine unutterable glories glow, 
While round thy rosy lip, and placid 
eye, 
Love and the smiling Graces ever play, 
‘Temp’ ting the blaze of thy eternal day--~ 
Religion, hail! Thou source of hallow’d 
fires, 
Joys ever pure, and sanctified desires ! 


« Beneath the brown-rob’d wood, 
Where Contemplation sits in musing 


mood, 

Sooth’d by the. hollow gales, and falling 
flood, 

What time the sum to other realms is 
roil’d, 

And Eve’s bright tints. of purple and of 
gold 

Faint slowly from the western skiesaway, 

While Cynthia’s milder face 
Shoots thro’ th’ unfolding clouds a silver 


ray, 
And o’er the landscape sheds a softer 
grace, 
Far from the world’s delusive scene I fly 
To woo thee from thy native sphere, 
To catch the beamings of thy heav’a- 
bright eye, 
Thou pleasing awful fair! 


«« There oft methinks I hear the streams 


along 
The melody of thy mellifluous song, 
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Whose tuneful whisperings suspend the 


saul, 
And ev'ry, pow’r in pleas’d attention lull, 
Like those high airs.of a superior 
sphere 
Which thrill’d in Adam’s fond delighted 
ear, 
While favour'd yet with Innocence to 
rove 
In Eden’s blissful grove ; / 
List’ning, while the guardian Quire 
To — raptures touch'd the heav’nly 
yre, 
Where’er he trod, entranc’d, above, a- 
round, 
He heard the solemn, sweet, ecstatic 
sound ; 
Now the bold notes in loftier measures 
play’d, 
In soften’d tones now warbled thro’ the 
shade, 
And fill’d with melody the midnight vale ; 
Now languishing away 
In gradual, slow decay, 
Died on th’ expiring gale ! 


« Onow be present, sky-rob’d Maid, 
In thy divinest smiles array’d! 
Now let my bosom feel thy power, 
And consecrate this solemn hour, 
When freed from busy scenes, and 
noise, 
T seek thy soul-reviving joys ! 
To outward shows averse, of praises shy, 
Thou veil’st thy beauties from the public 


eye; 

Thy charms the Wise in calm retirement 
own, 

Still lov’d, and valued .more, the more 
they’re known. 

*Tis thing secure the fickle heart to guide, 

And keep the passions still on Reason’s 
side, 

To clear from error’s mist the mental 
sight, 

Refine our joys and sanctify delight, 

Ease the sharp pangs of pain, our griefs 
assuage, 

Embellish youth, and dignify our age, 

To godlike excellence exalt mankind, 

And stamp her Maker’s image on the 
mind. 


«QO blest, whose Soul thy vivid beauties 
charm, 

Thy aims evnoble, and thy raptures 
warm ! 

He tastes of bliss below, 
Which wealth cou’d never buy, nor 
randeur know. 

His is the smiling Saint’s unrafiled rest, 

His the pure. flame, that burns the See 
raph’s breast. 

For him meand’ring from the eternal 
throne 

Heav’n’s ever-living rills of pleasure 
run ; 


For him she opens all her: secret bow’rs, 
Reiabtegs her skies, and culls unfading 
ow’'rs. 


« When dire Ambition calls the world to 


arms, 

And frantic Discord sounds her loud a- 
larms, 

While swell’d from realm. to realm, from 
shore to shore, ’ 

O’er half the globe her peals of horror 
roar, 

And like a slumb’ring lion from his 
lair 

Arouse the Fiend of war, 
Their noise no more disturbs his tranquil 
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Than peevish infants striving for a toy. 

In vain the world’s tuniultuous billows 
roll 

To shake his stedfast Soul, 

Which in the breast enthron’d, erect, 
serene, 

Defies the fury of the foaming main, 

Blest Genii thus, who range the fields of 
day, 

No wrecks of matter wound---unhurt they 
stray 

Thro’ spheres of fire—and borne secure 

on high, 

While the rude whirlwinds rush around 
the sky, 

Hear the hoarse thunders roar without 
amaze, 

And sport amid the living lightning’s 
blaze. 


“ Come then, propitious to my prayers 
inspire 

The godlike sentiment, the gen’rous aim, 

From thy bright altar’s unextinguished 


Dart throngh my fervid breast the hea’vn- 
flame, 
To raise my pow’rs, my passions to re= 


ne, 
Till the dross working by degrees away 
Shall leave th’ immortal ether pure, di- 


ine, . * . $ . 
To rise and mingle with its native 


day’ 

0 stil! thro’ Life’s pernicious snares, 

And wasting toils, and pining cares, 

Smooth the rough road, my griets 
beguile, 

And make e’en pain and anguish 
smile, 

And when I tread thre’ Death's 
dread gloom, 

While Nature ‘trembles o’er the 
tomb, 

Bid radiant beams of mercy rise, 

And soften my expiring sighs.” 


We also give his lines onRetirement-~ 


> 
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‘©ON RETIREMENT. 


** Far from the cares that vex the world’s 
repose, 
Here on my mossy couch [ rest ; 
Reflection’s limpid tide serenely flow Ss; 
And no rough passions bluster in my 
breast. 

The vernal bloom, that purples o’er the 
vales, 

This flow’ring arbour fann’d by cooling 
gales, 

The grove’s wild warblings, . and the 
chidings shrill 

Of the rude streams, that wander at their 
will, 

And hill, and dale, and forest, lake, and 
lawn, 

And light, and shade, in sweet confusion 
thrown, 

Delight the soul to pensiveness inclin’d, 

Aud sooth to solemn thought the musing 
mind. 


4 
“ Here in these peaceful scenes, 
Daughter of Gop, indulgent Nature 
reigns, 
Divinely fair! as when her infant brows 
From the wild waves of teeming Chaos 
rose, 
When choral Angels with a pleas’ d sur- 
prize 
Hail’d the young lustre sparkling in her 


eyes, 

And in her radiant form, and lovely 
face, 

Saw their own heav’n with full reflected 
grace. 

Here still th’ etherial Maid, 

In Beauty’s sweet simplicity array’d, 

Forms her imperial crown with sylvan 
fiow’rs, 

And for her palace weaves her woodbine 
bow’rs, 


“Or on the summit of yon mountain hoar, 
Lull’d by the cadence deep 

OF howling Winds, that thro’ the forest 
roar, 

And fumbling torrents rushing down the 
steep, 

She sits enthron’d -- around her azure 
head 

Low low’ring clouds their solemn gran- 
deur spread. 

Or now confess’d in full unclouded day, 

Crown’d withthe splendours of the noon- 
tide ray, 

She shines in state---majestically plain, 

A pomp, which Pride would imitate in 
vain. 


“New to theWest, while glides her sinking 
sun, 

She culls her colours of the brightest 
hue, 

Contrasted, blended, varying to the 
view, 
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Aud pours their mingled glories round 
his throne. 

While on her wat’ry mirror we behold 

Her iniag'd charms. in fair reftected dyes, 

Green wave the groves, in agure gleam 
the skies, 

And float the clouds, in fleecy yolumes 
roll’d 

That glow in rosy red, and ‘flame in 
gold 


“ The Virtues, happy from within, dis- 

dain 

Those toys of empty state, that please 
the vain, 

To shine with Fortune on her glitt’ring 
car, 

Trimm’d round with ribbons, blazon’d 
with a star; 

Still shy their modest beauties to dis- 
play 

In the full blaze of Grandeur’s golden 


day ; 

They drend of Courts the pestilential air, 

And fly the serpent brood, that harbour 
there. 

Life’s low sequester’d walk delights them 
more, 

Rich in content, however small their 
store, 


“ Vot’ries of Nature, by her murm’ring 
rill, 
O'er nip green lawns, or in her bow’ring 


Down her slope vales, or up her high- 
brow’d hill, 
They trace in varied forms the Sove-~ 
reign Good ; 
Within their little spheres dispense 
Their beneficial influence, 
Like yonder stream, that form @ source 
conceal’d 
Plenty ant bloom diffuses o’er the freld : : 
And ig with silent self-approving 


PEER to Fame and Envy, live and 
die, } 


*¢ For Virtue’s still the same obscure, or 
known, 

Hid ina cot, or blazing on athrone : 

Clad in her rustic garb, and mean attire, 

The proud may scorn her, bat the wise 
admire. 

More grand and awful in the public scene 

She acts with conscious dignity the 
Queen ! 

In humbler ng she charms with gentler 


pow’ 
And, — aintee us less, she pleases 


While high ¢ on Lebanon's aérial brow 

The cedar’s tall majestic honours grow, 

The pride, and gloty of the Sylvag 
race, ' 
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The Lily in her lowly bed, 
That coyly bends her beauteous 
head, 
Has her peculiar grace.” 
“Other poems might be extracted of 
equal merit; and which altogether 
must impart to his name no small de- 
gree of celebrity. 
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XXX. An Account of the Encrisn 
Cotony in New South Wales, from 
its first Settlement, in January 1788, 
to August 1801: with Remarks 
on the dispositions, customs, manners, 
&'c. of the native Inhabitants of that 
Country. Towhich are added, some 
particulars of New Zealand; com- 
piled, by permission, fiom the MSS. 
of Lieutenant-Governor King ; and 
an Account of a Voyage performed 
by Captain Plinders and Mr. Bass ; 
b wohich the existence of a Strait 
separating Van Dieman’s Land Srom 
the Continent of New Holland was 
ascertained. Abstracted from the 
Journal of Mr. Bass, by Lieutenant- 
“Colonel Collins, of the Royal Marines, 
Tate Judge Advocate and Secretary 
of the Colony. Illustrated by Engra- 
vings. Vol. I]. 41a. 


M* Collins having met with great 
success in the publication of his 
former volume, offers the present to 
their approbation. We fhall insert the 
advertisement. 

; London 37th, June 7802. 

** The very flattering’ reception 
which my former account of the Eng- 
lith Colony in New South Wales ex- 
perieuced from a candid and liberal 


grvlic, has induced me to continue 


y labours in the charagter of its his- 
torian; having been favoured wish 
‘materials for this purpose, on the au- 


.thenti¢ity of which I can safely stake 


my credit. 


« ‘§ Should the reader feel wearied 
«with the detail of chimes and their con- 


sequences, the fault lies not with me. 
T haye only to regret that a soil of so 
much promise has not produced better 


‘#tuit. Such as'there was, I have dili- 


gently gathered ; and have endeavour- 
ed'to render it as palatable as the na- 
_ ture of it would allow me. When we 
reflect that the exotics with which this 


new plantation is fupplied are chiefly 
the refuse of qur domeftic nurseriess 
and duly consider that, however bene- 
ficial the act of transplantation may 
finally be found, it must for a time 
retard the growth, and will generally 

rotract the fruit for a season, howe- 
ver fertile the original stock, we ought, 
perhaps, considerably to moderate our 
expectations. By patient culture, skil- 
fully directed, in a climate so propi- 
tious, and a soil so favourable, much 
may yet be effected: after experience 
shall have once thoroughly ascertained 
all the dangers and difficulties necessary 
to be surmounted, before the most 
judicious cultivators can completely 
avail themselves of the many local ad- 
vantages of which the situation is un- 
doubtedly susceptible. 

** To relieve the mind as much as 
possible from the contemplation of 
¢normities, and the disgustingly 
wretched picture which vice must ever 
exhibit, have not only interspersed 
a few notices of rare and curious ob- 
jectsin natural history peculiar to the 
Australasian regions; but have also 
inserted the two voyages which were 
made in the little sloop Norfolk, by 
Captain Flinders and Mr. Bass, in the 
order of time in which they occurred, 
instead of placing them in an appendjx. 

** The natives too have contributed 
to assist me in this part of my under- 
taking ; and some additional light is 
thrown upon their peculiar manners 
and customs in the course of the work. 
It were to be wished, that they never 
had been seen in any other state than 
that which the subjoined view of them 
presents, in the happy and peaceable 
exercise of their freedom and amuse- 
ments.” 

OF their crimes and punishments, 
take the following extract. 

‘© The judicial appointment haviog 
taken place, a criminal court was held 
on the 23d, and continued sitting, by 
adjournment, until the agth, when 
seritence of death was pafled upon eight 
prisoners who were capitally convicted 
one, of the wilful murder of the man 
whose body had been found on the 
north shore the 16th of last month, 
and seven of robbing the public store- 
houses at Sydney, and the settlement 
at the Hawkesbury. Two others were 
found guilty of manslaughter. 

‘* Of these miserable people five 
were executed pursuant to the sentence 
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of the court. At Sydney*, Francis 
Morgan, for wilful murder, with 
Martin M‘Ewen (a soldier) and John 
Lawler, (a convict,) for robbing the 
public stores. Matthew M‘Nally and 
Thomas Doyle, convicts, suffered at 
Parramatta, on the following day, for 
the same offence. 

‘* Having thus satisfied the public 
justice of the country, the governor 
extended the. hand of mercy to the 
three others who had been capitally 
convicted of the same crime, viz. John 
M‘Douall (another soldier), Thomas 
Inville, and Michael Doland (con- 
victs), by granting them a conditional 
pardon, 

‘* It was much to be lamented, that 
these peopie were not to be deterred by 
any example from the practice of rob- 
bing the public stores, which had of 
late been more frequent-than hereto- 
fore, and for which there could not 
be admitted the shadow of an excuse ; 
as the whole of the inhabitants of every 
description were at this very time on a 
full and liberal allowance of provifions 
and clothing, neither of which were in 
any scarcity im the settlement. But 
the cause was to be found in the too 
great indulgence in the use of spiri- 
tuous liquors which had obtained 
among them, fer a confiderable time 
past. The different capital crimes, 
which had lately been brought before 
the court of criminal judicature, toge-, 
ther with the various petty offences 
that daily came under the cognisance 
ofthe magistrates, did not proceed 
from an insufficiency either of food or 
clothing 5 but from an inordinate de- 
sire of possessing, by any means what - 
soever, those articles with which they 
wighe be able to procure spirits, 
** that source—as the governor expres- 
ses himself in an order which he pub- 
lished directly after these executions— 
that source of the misfortunes of all 
those whom the laws of their country, 
and the juftice that was due to others, 
had launched into eternity, surround. 
ed with the crimes of an it's nt life.” 

** The court having ordered that 
Francis Morgan. should be hung in 
chains upon the small island which is 
situated in the middle of the harbour, 
and named by the natives Mat-te-wan- 
yes a gibbet was accordingly erected, 
and he was hung there, exhibiting an 


*QOn the 30th. November, and the others 
on the 9th. apd 10th, of December. 


object of much greater terror to th® 
natives, than to the white peoples 
many of whom were more inclined to 
make a jest of it; but to the natives 
his appearance was so frightful—his 
clothes shaking in the wind, and the 
creaking of his irons, added to their 
superstitious ideas of ghosts (for these 
children of ignorance imagined that, 
like a ghost, this man might have the 
power of taking hold of them by the 
throat), all rendering him such an 
alarming object to them, that they 
never trusted themselves near him, nor 
the spot on which he hung; which, 
until this time, had ever been with 
them a favourite place of resort.” p.10. 

The account of a new animal, is 
very entertaining. 

‘* It is singular, that a place where- 
in food seemed to be so scarce should 
be be so thickly inhabited by the small 

rush co gota and a new quadru~ 
ped, which was also a grass-eater. 

This animal, being a new one, ap- 
pears to deserve a particular descrip~ 
tiod. The Wom-bat (or as it is 
called by the natives of Port Jackson, 
the Womback) isa squat, thick, short- 
legged, and rather inactive quadruped, 
with great appearance of stumpy 
strength, and somewhat bigger than a 
large turnspit dog. Its figure and 
movements, if they do not exactly 
resemble those of the bear, at least 
strongly remind one of that animal, 

“* Its length, from the tip of the 
tail to the tip of the nose, is thirty-one 
inches, of which its body takes up 
twenty-three and five-tenths. The 
head is seven inches, and the tail five- 
tenths. Its circumference behind the 
fore-legs, twenty-seven inches; across 
the thickest part of the belly, thirty- 
one inches. Its weight by hand is 
somewhat between twenty-five and 
thirty pounds, The hair is coarse, 
and about one inch or one ineh and 
five tenths in length, thinly set upon 
the belly, thicker on the back and 
head, and thickest upon the loins and 
rump; the colour of it a light sandy 
brown, of varying shades, but darkest 
along the back. 

‘© The head is large and; flattish, 
and, when looking the animal full ‘in 
the face, seems, excluding the ears, 
to form nearly an equilateral triangle, 
any side of which is about seven in- 
ches and five tenths in length, but the 
upper side, or that which constitutes 
the breadth of the head, is rather the 
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Shortest. ‘The hair upon the face lies 
in regular order, as if it were combed, 
With its ends pointed upwards in a 
kind of radii, from the nose their 
centre. 

_ “ The ears are sharp and erect, of 
two inches and three-tenths in length, 
stand well asunder, and are in nowise 
disproportionate. The eyes are small, 
and rather sunken than prominent, 
but quick and lively. They are placed 
about two inches and five tenths asun- 
der, a little below the centre of the 
imaginary triangle towards the nose. 
The nice co-adaptation of their ciliary 
processes, which are covered with a 
fine hair, seems to afford the animal 
#n extraordinary ‘power of excluding 
whatever might be hurtful. 

** The nose is large or spreading, 

the nostrils large,’ long, and capable 
of being closed, They stand angu- 
larly with each other, and a channel 
as continued from them towards the 
Upper lip, which is divided like the 
hare’s, ‘The whiskers are rather thick 
4nd strong, and are in length, from 
two to three inches and five tenths. 
_ The opening of itsmouth is small ; 
it contains five long grass-cutting 
tecth in the front of each jaw, like 
those of thé kKangooroo; within them, 
is a vacanty for an inch or more, then 
appear two small canine teeth of equal 
height with, and so much similar to, 
eight molares situated behind, as 
scarcely to be distinguishable from, 
them. The whdle number in both 
jaws.amount to twenty-four. 

*€ The neck is thick and short, and 
greatly restrains the motions of the 

ead, which, according to the’ com- 
mon expression, looks as if it was 
stuck upon the shoulders. 

** From the neck the back arches a 
little as far as the loins, whence it goes 
off at a flat slope to the hindmost parts 
where not any tail is visible. A tail, 
however, may be found: by carefully 
passing the finger over the flat slope in 
@ line with the back bone. After se- 
prntns the hairs, it is seen of some 

ve tenths of an inch in length, and 
from three to one tenth of an inch in 
diameter, naked except for a tew 
short fine hairs. near its end. This 
@urious tail seemed to bold a much 
bolder proportion in the young than in 
the full-grown animal. 

The fore legs are very strong and 
muscular: their length, to the vole 
of the paw, is five inches five tenths, 
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and the distance between them is five 
inchesand five tenths. The paws are 
fleshy, round, and large, being one 
inch and nine tenths in diameter. 
‘Their claws are five in number, at- 
tached to as many short digitations. 
Thethree middle claws are strong, and 
about eight or nine tenths of an inch 
in length ; the thumb and little finger 
claws are also strong, but shorter 
than the others, being only from six 
to seven tenths of an inch. The 
fleshy root of the thumb claw is smal- 
ler and more flexible than the others. 
The sole of the paw is hard, and the 
upper part is covered with the com- 
mon hair, down to the roots of the 
claws, which it overhangs. The hind 
legs are less strong and muscular than 
the fore ; their length, to the sole, is 
five inches and five tenths; the dis- 
tance between, seven inches and five 
tenths. The hitid paw is longer than 
the fore, but not less fleshy.; its length 
is two inches and seven tenths, its 
breadth two inches and six tenths. 
The claws are four in number ; the 
three inner ones are less strong, but 
about two tenths of am inch longer 
than’ the longest of the fore claws; 
and there is a fleshy spur in the place 
of a thumb claw. The whole paw has 
acutve, which throws its fore part 
ratheg inward. 

© In size the two sexes are nearly 
the same, but the female is perhaps 
rather the heaviest. 

«In the opinion of Mr. Bass, this 
Wom-bat seemed to be very cecono- 
mically made, but he thought it un- 
necessary to give an account of its 
internal’ structure in his journal. 

« This animal has not any claim to 
swiftness of foot, as most men gould 
run itdown. Its pace is hobbling or 
shuffling, something like the awkward 
gait of a bear.’ In disposition it ‘is 
mild and gentle, as becomes a grass- 
eater; but it bites hard, and-is furi- 
ous, when provoked. Mr. Bass never 
heard its voice but at that time; it 
way a low cry, between a hissing and 
a whigzing, which could not be heard 
at a distance of more than thirty of 

sforty yards. He chased ‘one, and, 
with his hands under his belly, sud- 
denly lifted him off the ground without 
hurting him, and aid him upon his 
back along his arm, like a child. It 
made no noise, nor any effort to es- 
cape, net even a struggle. Its coun- 
tenance was placid and undisturbed, 
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and it seemed as contented as if it had 
been nursed by Mr. Bass* from its 
infancy. He cariied the beast up- 
wards of a mile, and often shifted him 
from arm to arm, sometimes laying 
him upon his shoulder, ail of which he 
took in good part; until, being 
obliged to secure his legs while he 
went into the brush to-cut a specimen 
of anew wood, the creature’s anger 
arose with the pinching of the twine; 
he whizzed with all hismight, kicked 
and scratched most furiously, and 
snapped off a piece from the elbow of 
Mr. Bass’s jacket with his grass-cut- 
ting teeth. Their friendshipwas here 
at an end, and the creature remained 
implacable all the way to the boat, 
ceasing to kick only when he was ex- 
hausted. 

« This circumstance seemed to in- 
dicate, that with kind treatment the 
Wom-bat might soon be rendered ex- 
tremely docile, and: probably affec~ 
tionate; but let his tutor beware of 
giving him provocation, at least if he 
should be full grown. 

** Besides Furneaux’s islands, the 
Wom.- bat inhabits, as has been seen, 
the mountains to the westward of Port 
Jackson. In both these places its ha- 
bitation is under ground, being admi- 
rably formed for burrowing, but to 
what depth it descends does not seem 
to be ascertained. According to the 
account given of it by the natives, the 
Wom-bat of the mountains is never 
seeu during the day, but lives retired 
in his hole, feeding only in the night ; 
but that of the islands is seen to feed 
in all parts of the day. His food is 
not yet well known, but it seems 
probable that he varies it, according 
to the situation in which he may be 
placed. The stomachs of such as Mr. 
Rass examined were distended with 
the coarse wiry grass, and he, as well 
as others, had seen the animal scratch- 
ing among the dry ricks of sea-weed 
thrown up upon the shores, but could 
never discover what it was in search 
of. Now the inhabitant of the moun- 
tains can have no recourse to the sea- 
shore for his food, nor can he find 
there any wiry grass of the islands, 
but must live upon the food thar cir- 


‘© * The kangaroo, and some other 
animals in New South Wales, were re- 
markable for being domesticated as sooa 
as taken, 


cumstances present to him.” p, 
157. 

We shail close our selections.with a 
further sketch of the depravity of the 
convicts, many of whom are incorri- 
gible. 

** Deplorable was the catalogue of 
events that presented itself in this 
month; executions, robberies, and 
accidents. 

“ On the 8tha prisoner, who had 
been condemned to die by tiie last 
court, suffered the sentence of the 
law. The recollection of his untimely 
end, and his admonitions from the fa- 
tal tree, could not have departed from 
the minds of those who saw and heard 
him, when another court sent another 
offender to the same tree and for the 
same crime. Samuel Wright had been 
once before respited at the gallows. 
On the morning of his execution, the 
wretched man attempted to cut his 
throat; but as he only very slightly 
wounded himself, it may be supposed 
that he merely hoped, by delaying 
the execution, to gain time to effect 
an escape. 

** Before this court was brought 
part. of a nest of thieves, who. had’ 
lately stolen property to the amount 
of several hundred pounds, but none 
of them were capitally convicted, be- 
ing sentenced either to be transported 
to Nortolk island, or corporally pu- 
nished. 

“Te might be supposed that these 
executions and punishments would 
have operated as a check to the com- 
mission of offences ; but they appeared: 
to be, wholly disregarded, and enor- 
mity had not yet attained its full 
height. 

** On the night of the 1ryth, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve, 
the public gaol at Sydaey, which cost 
so much labour and expence to erect, 
was set on fire, and soon completely 
consumed. The building was thatch- 
ed, and there was not any doubt of its 
having been done through design. 
But, if this was*the fact, it will be: 
read with horror, that at the time 
there were confined within its walls 
twenty prisoners, most of whom were 
loaded with irons, and who with dif. 
ficulty were snatched from the flames, 
Feeling for. each other was never im~ 
puted to these misereants, and yet, if. 

aeveral were engaged in the commis- 
sion of a crime, they have seldom beea ° 
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known to betray their companions in 
iniquity. 

“Fo complete this catalogue of 
offences, a few days after, some Irish 
convicts, with their faces blackened, 


attacked the house of an industrious, 


man, (one of the missionaries) whom 
they severely wounded in several pla- 
ces, and plundered of all his property. 

‘* Were it not evident that certain 
punishment awaited the conviction of 
offenders, it might be supposed that 
a relaxation of the civil authority had 
begotten impunity; but far otherwise 
was the fact; the police was vigilant, 
the magistrates.active, and the gover- 
hor ever anxious to support them, and 
with incessant diligence endeavouring 
to establish good order and morality 
inthe settlement. But, such was the 
depravity of these people, from the 
habitual practice of vice, that they 
were become alike fearless of the pu- 
nishment of this or of the world to 
come. 

** Notwithstanding the settlement 
had before it the serious prospect of 
wanting grain, and the consequent 
destruction of much useful stock, it 
was known that several people had 
erected stills 2nd provided materials 
for the purpose of distilling spiritueus 
liquors ; a pernicious practice, which 
had long been forbidden by every of- 
ficer who had had the direction of the 
colony. Former orders on this sub- 
ject were now repeated, and persofs 
of all descriptions were called upon to 
use every means in their power, in aid 
of the civil magistrate, to seize and 
destroy such stills and materials as 
they might find. 

** Presuming on the late inefficient 
harvest, the settlers requested again 
to be supplied with seed wheat from 
the store, but were refused. It was 
well known that they sold for spirits, 
to.the last bushel of their crop, and 
left their families without bread, 
Then they pleaded poverty and dis- 
tress, and their utter inability to repay 
what they had borrowed. When seed 
has been lent them, they have not un- 
frequently been seen to seil it at the 
door of the store whence they had re- 
ceived it ! 

“© On the last day of the month a 
man belonging to the military was 
found dead, sitting upright against 
the outside of the barrack paling, It 
was known that he had been much in- 
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toxicated the preceding night; and it 
was supposed that, being unable to 
reach his hut, he had sat himself 
down, and, falling asleep, passed 
from this life without a struggle. 

« The great drought and excessive 
heat had affected the water. Such 
ponds as still retained any were re- 
duced so very low, that most of them 
were become brackish, and scarcely 
driukable. From this circumstance, 
it was conjectured, that the earth con- 
tained a large portion of salt, for the 
ponds even on the high grounds were 
not fresh. The woods betweeu Syd- 
ney and Parramatta were compietely, 
on fire, the trees being burnt to the 
tops, and every blade of grass was de- 
stroyed. 

“To defeat as much as possible 
the intentions of those who were con- 
cerned in setting fire to the gaol, a 
strong and permanent building of 
stone, with very substantial walls, 
was begun in this month, and was 
well calculated to defy every such at- 
tempt in future.”” p. 199. 

The plates are curious, and serve 
well for illustrating many scenes and 
objects in that distant part of the 
world, 


ee 


XXXI. Aw Essay on War, in 
blank Verse; Honington Green, a 
Ballad; the Culprit, an Elegy; and 
other Poems on various Subjects. By 
NatHanikEt BLoomrie.p.One 
Volume small $vo.. 5s. Hurst. 


M& N. Bloomfield (the brother of 
the Farmer's Boy) has laid be- 
fore the public in this volume, a vari- 
ety of pleasing pieces,which shew that 
a poetical genius resides in the family of 
Bloomfield. . 

In his essay having detailed the mi- 
series of WAR as rising from a sad 
necessity (the truth of which however 
we seriously question) he thus con- 
cludes the poem.— 


« Incessant is the war of human wit, 
Oppos’d to bestial strength ; and varie 
ously 
Successful ; in these happy fertile climes, 
Man still maiatains his surreptiuous 
power ; 
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Reign’s o’er the brutes, and, with the of his talents, and interesting to our 
voice of fate, sensibility-— 
Says ‘ This to-day, and that to-morrofy 


dies.’ . « LOVE’S TRIUMPH. 
Though here our shambles blazon the « Come, let us seek the woodland shade, 


renown, And leave this view of towns and 
The victory, aud rule,of lordly man ; rovers s 
Far wider tracts within the torrid zene ~— § weeter far the verdant mead, 
Qwn no such lord: where sol’s intenser And lonely dell’s sequester’d bowers, 
rays 
Create in bestial hearts more fervid fires, 
And deadlier poisuns arm the serpent’s 
tooth ; 
In gloomy shades, impassable to man, 
Where matted foliage exclude the sun, 
The torpid birds that craw! from bough 


Why does my love this walk prefer; 
This bill, so near the public way? 
Why this prospect dear to her? 
Where villas proud their pomp dis 
play? 


to bough Ah! : : 
partes. , Al! why does Mary sometimes sigh, 
—— notes of terror: while be- Surveying this magnificscene « 


The seats of grandeur tow’ring high, 


Fury and venom, couch’d in murky dens, With rivers, groves, and lawns ‘be- 


Hissing and yelling, guard tle hideous 


tween? 
gloom, 
? a wastes, Gated ‘by Weinen On splendid cars, that smoothly move, 


Without controul the lordly lion reigns ; With high-born. youths “guy” Ganecls 


Ams, de! 
And every creature trembles at his voice : . ik aa 
When risen from his den, he prances BY the rye, arm of love 
forth, Press’d to the wealthy lover's side. 


tends his talons, i : ‘ 
ae, Wie; ealany: chgnas te eky Why turn to view their easy state, 
Then whurrs his tufted tail, and stooping, 48 the long glittering train moves by? 
low And when they reach the pompous gate, 


His wide mouth near the ground, his Ah! why does youthful Mary sigh? 


dreadful roar 
Makes all the desart tremble: he pro- Doth envy that fond bosom heave 2 


claims Repining at her humble lot--- 
His ire. . proclaims his strong necessity ; Alas! does nw long to leave, 
And that surprise or artifice he scorns, The lonely dale and lowly cot ? 

“ Unskill’d, alas ! in philosophic lore, ‘ F : , 
Unbless’d with scientific erudition ; Pure and sincere is Mary’s Love: 


How can I sing of elemental war, Words were superfluous to tell ; 
Or the contending powers of opposite A thousand tendernesses prove 
Attractions, that impel,.and poize, and That Mary loves her Stephen we!l. 
guide, —— 
The ever-rolling spheres: animal war, When list’ning to the Stockdove’s moan, 
The flux of life, devouring and devour’d; _ Far in the deep sequester’d grove, 
Ceaseless in every tribe, through earth The blush that whisper’d, ‘We're along,’ 
and air, Sweetly confess’d the power of love. 
And ocean, transcends my utmost ken, 
Exalted love concealment mocks, 
From obvious truths my songlas This feign’d indifference does but 
aim’d to shew prove 
That war is an inevitable ill ; That was J lord of fields and flocks, 
An ill through nature’s varied realms § My Mary’s lips would own her love. 
diffused ; ‘ 
An ill subservient to the general good. | Doth poverty create the fears 
«© With sympathetic sense of haman That o’er your love their shadows 


woes fling ? 
Deeply impress’d, the melancholy muse The silence of those falling tears 
With modesty asserts this mournful truth; | Confesses.all the truth | sing: > 


Tis not in human wisdom to avert, 
Though every feeling heart must sure O! Mary, let notempty shew, 
lament, Let not the pride of gaudy dress,’ 
The sad necessity of fatal war. Thus cloud thy morn of life with woe, 
Love's Triumph isa fair specimen And blight its future happiness. 
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Trust the monition Baldwin gave, 
Our future bliss its truth shall prove, 
Life’s cares the lovers who darebrave, 
Shall find their rich reward in love. 


Baldwin, the hoary-headed bard, 
I still consult when cares annoy : 
He own’d for me a fond regard ; 
And calls me still his darling boy. 


His mind is fraught with spoils of time ; 
He’s wise and good, though known to 
few: 
He gave me this advice in rhyme, 
, And here I'll read the song to you :-— 


‘Though envious age affects to deem 
thee boy, 
¢ Lose not one day, onc hour, of prof- 
ferr’d bliss ; 
* In youth grasp every unoffending joy, 
* And wing’d with rapture snatch the 
bridal kiss, 


* Let not this chief of blessings be de- 

ferr’d, 

« Till you your humble fortunes can 
improve ; 

None's poor but he, by sordid fears.de- 
terr’d, 

Who dares not claim the matchless 
wealth of love, 


* Virtue can make most rich thy little 
Store; 
* Virtue can make most bright thy 
lowly state : 
* Murmur not then that virtuous thou art 
poor, 
* While prosperous vice can make 
men rich and great, 


* The bad.man may, his every sense.to 
please, 
* Each soft indulging luxury employ : 


“* The plenitude of elegance and ease 


* He may possess; but never can ep- 
"| yoy. 


# No—though his goods, and flocks, and 
herds abound ; 
* His wide demesne to fair profusion 
groan; 
* Though proud his Iofty mansion looks 
around, 
* On hills, and fields, and forests, all 
his own: 


* Tho’ this may tempt thee, murmuring 
to complain, 
# With conscience clear, and life void 
of offence, 
# Verily, then, I’ve cleans’d my heart in 
vain; © 
* In vain have wash’d my hands in 
innocence,” 


¢ Yet, could’st thou closely mark the 
envied man, 
© See how desires ungovern’d mar his 
peace; 
¢ Or had’st thou power his inward mind 
to scan, 
¢ How soon in pity would thy envy 
cease ! 


* Envenom’d passions all his thoights 
unhinge! 
* The slave of vice myst thy compas- 
sion move; 
¢ If still he burns with thirst of dire re- 
venge, 
6 Lawless ambition or unhallow’d 
love, 


**Midst gayest scenes he wears a gloomy 
frown : 
* Vain is the splendour that his dome 
adorns; 
« While he reclines on silky heaps of 
down, 
* His tortur’d mind is weltecring on 
thorns, 


¢ To prove that man opprest with mental 
pain, 
* The goods of fortune have no power 
to please, 
¢ Even suicide has oft been known to 
stain i 
* The downy couch of most luxurious 
ease, 


© The active life of labour gives no room 
¢ To thatdull spleen the indolent en- 
dure ; 
¢ Generous cares dispel our mental gloom, 
* And industry is melancholy’s cure. 


© Repine not then, that low thy lot is 
cast ; : 
* Health gives to life or high or low 
its zest ; 
¢ ’Tis appetite that seasons our repast, 
¢ And weariness still finds the softest 
rest, 


* For all thy blessings thankfulness to 
wake, 
¢ Think of less cultur’d lands, Icss 
peaceful times ; 
* Our coarsest fare, when sparingly we 
take, 
¢ Tis luxury, compar’d with other 
climes, 


¢ Think of the poor Greenlanders’ dis- 
mal caves, 
6 Where thro’ their long, long night 
they buried lie; 
¢ Or the more wretched lands where 
hapless slaves , 
. moveienny toil beneath the fervid 
sky, 
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® In Britain. .blest with peace and com- 
petence, 4 
© Rich fortune’s favours could impart 
no more :.. - 
‘ Heaven’s blessings equal happiness 
dispense ; 
* Believe my words, for I am old and 
poor. 


¢ Many who drudge in labours’ roughest 
ways, 
¢ By whoin life’s simplest, lowlicst 
walks are trod, 
© Happily live, to bonour’d !ength of 
days, 
‘Blessing kind nature, and kind na- 
ture’s God,’ 


What think you, is sage Baldwin right ? 
Should spring tide tove endure delay ? 

And shall our bliss be seal’d ere night? 
Say, lovely Mary, softly say ? 


Why starts my love ?..why rise to go? 
Will Mary then my suit deny ? 
Swect is the smile that answers, No! 
By heaven, there’s rapture in her 
eye!” p. 81. 


a 

XXXII. An Account of th 
Island of Ceylon, containing its His- 
tory, Geograply, Natural History, 
with the Manners and Customs of jis 
various Inhabitants; to which is 
added, the Journal, of an Embassy 
to the Court of Candy. Illustrated 
by a Map and Charts. By Ro- 
BERT Percivar, Esa. of his 
Majesty's Nineteenth Regiment of 
Foot. Ato. 400 pages. Li. 85. bds. 
Baldwin. 


R. Percival, an officer in the ar- 
my, has here presented us with 
a well written account of the island 
of Ceylon, in the East Indies, and 
which indeed is to be ranked not 
amongst the least valuable of our pos- 
sessions in that distant part of the 
world, 
‘© General Description of Ceylon, 
* The island of Ceylon lies between 
5 deg. ¢0 min, and 10 deg. 30 min. 
north latitude ; and between 79 deg. 
and 82 deg. east Ighgitude, It is situ- 
ated at the entrance of. the bay of 
Bengal, by which it is bounded on 
the.north. On the north west it is se- 
Vou, ' 


parated from the Coromandel coast 
by the gulph of Manaar, a narrow 
strait full of shoals, and impassable 
by large ships. It is distant about 
sixty leagues from cape Comorin, the 
southern point of the peninsula of In- 
dja, which divides the Coromandel 
and Malabar coasts. Its circumfe- 
rence is computed to be about nine 
hundred miles, and its length, from 
Point Pedro at the northern extremity 
to Donderhead at the southern, is 
about three hundred miles. Its breadth 
is very unequal, being in some parts 
only from forty to fifty miles, while 
in others it extends to sixty, seventy, 
and even one hundred, Towards the 
southern parts it is much broader than 
in the northern, and nearly resembles 
a sam in shape. The peninsula of 
Jafnapatam has hence received from 
the Dutch the name of Hamsbheel, and 
Point Pedro they call Hamsheel Point. 

«* As you approach the island from 


' the sea, it presents a fresher green to 


the eye, and has every way a more 
fertile appearance than most parts of 
the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. 
This I had an opportunity of observ- 
ing in nearly every quarter, as on my 
passage . from Madras I almost com- 
prey coasted round the island. All 
the flat tracts on the sea-shore are 
bounded by beautiful fopes, or groves 
of cocoa-nut trees, while the interme- 
diate plain is covered with rich fields 
of rice ; and the prospect usually ter- 
minates in woods, which cover the 
sides of the mountains, and display a 
verdant foliage through every season 
of the year. Such a prospect has the 
most pleasing effect on the eye, after 
being fatigued with the shores of bar- 
ren white sand which every where skirt 
the continent. 

‘* The appearance of the eastern 
coast is bald and rocky, and a few 
reefs of rocks run out into the sea on 
the south east, between Point de 
Galle and Batacolo, . The deep water 
on the eastern shores admits the ap- 
proach of the largest vessels in safely $ 
and if that side of. the island be the 
least fertile, its other defects are am-= 
ply compensated by the harbours ¢f 
Trincomalee and Batacolo, The north 
and north west coast from Point Pe- 
dro to Columbo is flat, and every 
where indented with inlets.of the sea, 
frequently of considerable magnitude. 
as largest of them extends almost 
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qitite across’ the island, from 'Malli- 
patti to Jafnapatam on the. north’ west 
point of the island, and forms the’ pe- 
ninsula of Jaftapatam. Several of 
these inlets form small harbours ; but 
so’ full is that coast of sand-banks and 
Shallows, that it is impossible for ves- 
sels'of a: large size to approach them. 
Small craft; however, find stations 
liete sufficiently convenient and ‘secure. 

‘*¢ Fhe interior of the island abounds 
with steepand lofty mountains, cov- 
ered’ with thick forests and full of 
almost’ impenetrable jungles. The 
woods and mouitaitis completely sur- 
round the dominions of the king of 
Candy, and'secm destined by nature 
to defend’ him against those foreign 
enemies whose superior skill and pow- 
er have deprived him of the open 
tracts on the sea-coast. The most 
lofty range of mountains divides the 
island neatly into two parts, and so 
completely separates them from each 
otlier; that Both the climate and 
seasotis’ on either side are essentially 
different. ‘These mountains also ter- 
minate omy the effect of the 
monsoons, . whith set in periodically 
from opposite sides of them ; so that 
not only the opposite sea-coast, but 
the-whole country in the interior suf- 
fers very little from these storms,” 


: 93. : 

Trincomalee is the principal harbour 
of the island, and distinguished for 
its safety. The Fishing for Pearls, 
which commences in Bebroary and 
ends the beginning of April, istruly 
curious, 

" During the season, all the boats 
regularly sail and return together. A 
signal gun is fired at Arippo, about 
ten o’cldck at night, when the whole 
fleet sets sai) with the land breeze, 
They reach the banks before day- 
break; and at sun-rise commence fish 
ing. In this they continue busily oc- 
cupitd till the sea,breeze, which arises 
ever ge et them he return to 
thé ~ As soon as they appear 
within seh, another gun ie fred and 
the colours hvisted, to. inform the anx- 
ious owners of their return; Wher 
the boats come to land, their cargoes 
are immediately taken out, as it is ne- 
cessary to Have’ them completely un- 
loaded before hight. Whatever may 
have been the’ success of their boats, 
the;ownets seldom wear the looks of 

disappoititment; for, although they 
may have been unsuccessful one day, 
4 


- dive from their ve 
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they look with the most complete assu - 
race of better fortune to the next; as 
the Brahmins and conjurers, whom 
they. implicitly trust in defiance. of all 
experience, understand too well the 
liberality.of a, man in. hopes of goed 
fortune, not to promise them all they 
can desire. 

** Bach of the boats carries twenty: 
men, with a tindal or chief boatman, 
who acts as pilot. Ten of the men 
row and assist the divers in re-ascend- 
ing. ‘The other ten are divers; they 
go down into the tea by five at a time; 
when the first five come. up, the other 
five go down, and by this method of 
alternately diving, they give each 
other time to recruit themselves for a 
fresh plunge. 

* Tn order to.accelerate the descent 
of the divers, large stones are employ- 
ed: five of these are brought in-each 
boat for the purpose; they are of a 
reddish granite, common in this coun- 
try, and of a pyramidal shape, rouhd., 
at top and bottom, with a hole per- 
forated through the smaller end suffi- 
cient to admit a rope. Some of the 
divers use a stone shaped like a half- 
moon, which they fasten, round the 
belly when they mean to descend, and 
thus keep their feet free. 

‘* These people are accustomed to 
infancy, and fear- 
lessly descend to the bottom in from 
four to ten fathom water, in search of 
the oysters: The. diver, when, he. is 
about to plunge, seizes the rope, to 
which one of the stones we, have de- 
scribed is attached, with the toes of 
his right foot, while he takes hold of 
a bag of net-work with those of his 
left; it being customary aimong all 
the Indians to use their toes'in work- 
ing or holding as well as their fingers, 
and such is the power of habit that 
they can pick up even the smallest 
thing from the ground with their toes 
as nimbly as an European could with 
his fingers. ‘The diverthus prepared, 
seizes another rope with bis righthand, 
and holding his nostrils’ shut ‘with’ the 
left, plunges into the water, and’ by 
the assistance of the stone speedily 
reaches the bottom, He then’ hangs 
the net round his neck} and withmuch 
dexterity, and” all ible dispatch, 
collects as many oysters as he can while 
he’is able to remaia under water, which’ 
is usually aboyt two miputess , 
then-resumes his former position, makes 
a signal to those above by pullin 


yaad 


«Some 
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rope in his right hand, and is imme- 
diately by this means drawn up and 
brought into the boat, leaving the 
stone to be pulled up afterwards by 
the rope attached to it. 

“* The exertion undergone during 
this process is so ‘violent, that upon 
being brought into the boat, the di- 
vers discharge water from their mouth, 
ears, and nostrils, and frequently 
even blood. But this does not hinder 
them from going down again in theit 
turn, They will often make from 
forty to fifty plunges in one day; and 
at each plunge bring up about a hun- 
dred oysters. Some rub their bodies 
over with oil; “and stuff their ears and 
noses to prevent the water from enter- 
ing ; while others use ‘no precautions 
avhatever. Although the usual time 
of remaining under water does not 
much exceed: two minutes, yet there 
are instances known of divers who 
‘could remain four and even five mi- 
nutes, which was the case with a Caf. 


free boy the last year I vi-xited the fish- va 


ery. The longest instance ever knowa 
was that of a diver who came from 
“Anjango in 1797, and who absolately 
remained under water full six minutes. 

This business of a diver, which 
appears so extraordinary and full of 
danger to an European, becomes quite 
familiar to an Indian, owing to the 
natutal suppleness of his limbs, and 
his habits from his infancy. His chief 
terror and risque arise from falling in 
with the groundshark while at the bot- 
tom. This aniitial isa common and 
tertible inhabitant of all the seas inthese 


- latitudes;- and isa xouree of perpettal 


uneasiness to the adventurous Indian, 
of ithe divers are so skilful as 
to avoid thy shark even when they re- 
main under water fora considerable 
time. When the terrors of this foe 
are so continually before their eyes, 
and the uncertainty of escaping him 
so great, that these superstitious peo- 
ple seek for cafety in supernatural 
means. Before they begin diving, 
the priest, or conjuret, is always eon. 
sulted, and whatever he says to them 


is received with the most implicit con- - 
fidence. The preparation which he. 


enjoins them consists of certain cere- 
monies according to: the cast and séct 
to which they belong, and on the éx- 
act performance of these they lay the 
greatest stress, Their belief in the 
efficacy of these superstitious rites ean 
never be removed, however different 
the event may be from the predictions 


- these Conjurersare. alto 


of their deluders: Government there- 
fore wisely gives way to their preju- 
dices, and always keeps in pay some 
conjureis, to attend the divers and re- 
move their fears. For though these 
people are so skilful and so much mas- 
ters of ‘their-art, get they will not on 
any account descend till'the conjurer 
has performed his ceremonies. His 
advises are religiously observed, and 
generally have a tendency to ‘yp St 
‘the healthof the-devotee. The diver 
is usually enjoined to abstain from 
eating before he goes to plunge and 
to bathe himself in fresh wate: imme- 
diately after -his return from the la- 
bours of the day. vr.) 

The conjurersiate ‘known in the 
Malabar language ify the mame of 
pillal karras, ox bidders of sharks. 
During the time,of the fishery, they 
stand on the shove ftom the moming 
till the beats retata: in the afternoon, 
all'the whhennebiaan manpbling 
brayetin distorting their bedies (into 

strange! attidudes, aad pet 
forming ceremonies to which wo one, 
not even themselves I believe, 4 : 
ile 1 


divess mort laa - 
le to accidents, asit induces them to 
venture teo much. and without proper 
autions; im fall confidence a the 
infablible power Of their guardians. Jt 
must not however ‘be imagined, that 
er the dinrpes 
of their own arts, or that they aécolf- 
pany their votaries tothe dishery 
merely —_ an coma vate of their 
safety; theit- principal purpose im go- 
ing Whither init possible, tofilch a 
valuable peatl, As-this is the ease, ‘it 
is evident that the superintendant of 
the fishery mustiégk upon their voy- 
ages witha jéalous.eye; such however 
is the attachment of their vo- 
‘taries, that he’ i abliged to passit 
over in silende, or at legst to yma 

his suspicions of their real intentions. 
(Te be continued in our next.) 
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A COMPLETE 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN MARCH, 


Sold by T. OSTELL, 


PATERNO 


Avre-Maria-Lang, 


STER-ROW, 


a 


GEOGRAPHY. 
GRAMMAR of the first Ele- 
ments.of Geography, practically 

adapted to the business of Teaching 
and bearing exactly the same relation 
to the Science'of. Geography, which 
the Introductory Grammars of Mur- 
ray, Devis, and eras m9 ~ 

lish Language. y the Rev..J. 
idemithe author of Geagraphy for 
Fy use of Schools, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Phillips. ’ 

AAISTORY AND. ANTIQUITIES. 

A Tour throughout South Wales 
and Monmouthshire, rehending 
a ‘general Survey of the) Picturesque 
Scenery, remains of Antiquity, Histo- 
shi Btonans uliar ,Manners, and 
Commercial Situations of that inte- 
resting portion of the British Empire, 
by I. T. Barber, F: S. A. 1 vol. 8vo. 
witha Mapand View, 11. 5s. bds. on 
—— paper, 7s. bds. Cadell and 


avies 
Antiquities, Historical, Architec- 


raphical, and Itinerary, . 


in Nottinghampshire, and the adja- 
cent Counties.inters d with. Bio- 
phical Sketches, by William Dick- 
mson Esq. 11. 78. gto bds. with engra- 
vings, the Second Part completing the 
‘volume. Cadell and Davies. 

‘The British Expedition to Egypt. 
By Sit R. T. Wilson, abridged, 1 vol. 
‘y2mo 5s. boards. Jones. 

The Asiatic Annual Register, or a 
View of the History of Hindostan, and 
of the Politics, Commerce and Litera- 
ture of Asia, vols 4, for 1802, 138. bds. 


ARTS... i 
The Artist’s Assistant, or School, of 


Science, forming a practical Introduc 
tion to the polite Arts, with ;piates, in 
a vol. 8vo 7s. bds. Ostell. 


MEDICINE. 


An Account of the Galvanic: Ex- 
sonseae performed. by John Aldini, 
rofessor of Experimental Philosophy, 
in the University of Bologna, "Mem. 
ber of the Medical.and Galvanic So- 
cieties of Paris, of the Medical Society 
of London, of the Society of Physi- 
cians at Guy’s/Hospital, &c. &c, on 
the Body of a Maletactor executed at 
Newgate, Jan. 17, 1803. With a 
Short view of some Experiments, which 
will be described. in the Author's new 
book now in the Press, as. 6d.. Cut- 
hell and Martin. ; 
A Reply to Dr, Pearson’s Examina- 
tion of the Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, on the 
Claims of Remuneration, for the Vac- 
cine-Pock Inoculation 5 with .an Ap- 
pendix containing some reflections on 
an article in the Critical Review, for 
October last respécting the same publi- 
cation. By Henry Hicks, 25. urst. 
A System of Theoretical.and Prae- 
tical Chemistry, with plates, a vols 
8vo fine paper, 18s, bds. Kearsley. 


POETRY. 


Miscellaneous Poems, dedicated to 
the Right Hon. Earl of Moira, by 
W. F. Fitagerald Esq. 8vo 9s,. bds. 
Nichol and Son, 

A. Poetical Petition against the 
Tractorising Trumpery of the Per- 
kinistic. Party. and their intolerable 
Justitution ; in four cantos. By Chris- 
topher Caustic, M.D. L. L. D. A. 
$. S. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Aberdeen; and Honrary, 
_-Member of no less than nineteen very 


learned Societi¢s, 38. sewed, Hurst, 


et 


aches 
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The Return of Fitzosbert, in three 
books, 12imo. 2s. Crosby and Co. 

The Vernal Walk, a descriptive 
Poem, 2nd edition, 12mo with plate, 
2s. 6d. Conder. 

Calista, or a Picture of Modern 
Life, a poem, by Luke Brooke, LLD. 
4to, 2s. 6d. Button. 

Miscellaneous Poems, by a Mechan- 
iC, 12M, 1s. iliams, 

Petrarca, a Selection of Sonnets, 
Amatory, Elegiac, and Descriptive, 
from the most admired Authors: with 
a short[ ntroductory Dissertation, on 
the Origin and Structure of ‘the Son- 
net, 78. 6d. Hatchard. 


POLITICS. 


British Liberty, or Sketches Criti- 
tal and Deinonsttative of the State of 
English Subjects. To which are an- 
nexed Summaty Remarks on Revolu- 
tion, High Treason, and Trial by 
Juty. Addtessed to the People of 
England generally, and to the Sol- 
diers of his Britannic Majesty’s ‘Re- 
giments of Foot Guartls, &c. with an 
Appendix containing an interesting 
Extract from a public print, and bref 
observations on the presumptive exis- 
tence of a dangerous Society ; by Ami- 
cus Patrie, 6d. Neil. 

The possession of Louisiana by the 
French considered as it affects the 
Interests of these Nations moré imme- 
diately concerned, viz. Great Britain, 
America, Spain, and Portugal, by 
Géorge Orr, Esq. 1s. Ginger. 

The Question of the Bermuda Ju- 
risdiction ovet the Turks Island, dis- 
cussed ina letter to the Hon. Speaker 
and ‘Gentlemen of his Majesty*s Co- 
Jonial Assembly of the Bermudas and 
Somers Islands, 2s. 6d. Harding, 
Pall Mall 

A Parochial List, alphabetically 
arranged, of the Poll for the County 
of Middlesex, at the’ General Elec- 
tion, in the year 1802; wherein the 
names and residences of the Voters are 
classed in the respective Hundreds, Di- 
visions, Parishes, Liberties, and Places 


where the Freeholds in right of whith ° 


they voted are situate or arising ; with 
e general Index ; 1 vol 8vo. ros. 6d. 
bds. Brooke and Clarke, Bell Yard. 

Hints on the policy of making ‘a 
National Provision tor the “Roman 
Catholic Clergy of Treland, ‘as a ne- 
cessary mean tothe amelioration of the 
State of the Peasautry, addressed to J. 


‘ys 


Bagwell Esq. Knight of the Shire for 
the County of ‘Tipperary. Ginger. 

Invincible Standard ; Falshood and 
Malignity detected, and exposed ina 
vindication of the Forty-fecond Reyal 
Highland Regiment against the pre- 
tensionsof Mr. William Cobbett, and 
the Claims of Anthony Lutz. 2s. Gin- 
ger. ' 

Letter from France, written by I, 
King, in the months of August, Sep~ 
tember, and October, 1802, in which 
some Occurtehces are related which 
are not. generally known, and man 
conjectures may be found that seemed 
to have anticipated recent Events, x 
vol 8vo, 5s. Bds. Jones. 

Observations ‘on the Speech of Sig 
Wm. Scott, and other matters, relat- 
ing to the church, ina Letter to a 
Member of Parliament, in which the 
fatal consequences of permitting the 
Clergy to farm are stated.— Also, by 
the same Author, a Letter to the Right 
Hon. Henry Addington, on the Esta- 
bes orca of aoe ial Libraries for 
the benefit of the Clergy.—Riving- 
ton and Hatchard. ‘ant 7“ 


BIOGRAPHY. 

~The Lifeof William Cowper E 
with’ Critical. Observations on his 
poems. By John Corry; Author of a 
satirical ‘view of London &c.. with 
a portrait, foolscap $vo.. 38. bds,- Ver- 
nor and Hood, t gate 

The Life of Richard Earl Howe, by 
Géorge Mason, 8vo. 4s. bds. White. 


EDUCATION. 


The Poor Child’s Friend, or Fami- 
liar Lessons adapted to all Ranks of 
Children, second edition, 6d. Bald- 
win, 

NOVELS. 


A’ Modern Tacident in domestic 
Life, by Isabella Kelly, Author of 
Madeline &c. 2 vol. 12mo 9s. bds. 
Hurst. . 

Emma, or the Foundling of the 
Wood, by Miss Brooke, 3s, 6d. sew- 
ed. Crosby. 

Lindorf and Caroline, or the Dan- 


“get of Credulity, from the German of 


Professor Kramer, by Mary Julia 
Young, 3 vols 12s. fine; 10s, 6d. sews 
ed. B Crosby and Co. 

Philosophical Kidnapper, by the 
Author of the Wife and Mistress, 3 
vols r2mo, 12s. sewed. Lané and New- 
man, . 
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D’ Aveyro,-or the Man in the Glass 
Cage, 4.vols 12mo, 16s. bds. Ostell. 


MISCELLANIES. 


The Black Knights, an Historical 
Tale of the Eighth Century, price 1s, 
Neale, Somers Town. 

‘Latham’s Second Supplement, quar- 
to, 21. 7s. 6d. in boards, with 24. ele- 
gant coloured plates Supplement 2, 
oe $) to the General wen y of 

irds, by John Latham, F.R. S, Leigh 
and Sotheby. 

A Remonstrance against Inhuma- 
nity to Animals, and particular] 
against the Savage practice of Bull- 
baiting. By Percival Stockdale, 1s. 

€ . 

Materials for Thinking, or Essays 
on the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and the Happiness of Man, by W. 
Burdon, A. M, 1 vol 8yo 9s. boards. 
Ostell. 

A Dictionary of the Wonders of 
Nature, translated opted from the 
Works of A. S,S. Delafond, Professor 
of Physic at Bourges, with considera- 
ble additions from “Original Manus~ 
cripts, including every kmportant Phe- 
nowenon in Nature, Philosophieally 
and Physically explained, the whole 
alphabetically arranged, with a com- 
= Index; plates, 1 vol r&moj; 5s. in 

ards. Hurst. 

‘Kirby’s Wonderful Museum, 3 and 
2,18. Kirby and Scott. 

Watt's Improvement of the Mind. 


% new edition, 32mo, with portrait, — 


38. 6d, boards. Jones. 

Essays addressed to Young Women, 
intended as a Guide to their Entering 
into the Marriage State. By Mrs. 
Kendal, 32mo, 1s. bdards. Jones. 

Travels in Egypt, by Vivant Denon, 
translated from the French, by E. A- 
Kendal, Esq. with plates, second,edi- 
tion, 18s. boards. Hurst. 

Sportsman’s Cabinet, Number I, (to 
be continued Monthly), with ye 
Serre Super-royal gto, 5s. Cun- 
ee 


Eccentric: Biography, or Sketches of 
remarkable Male and Female Charac- 


ters; with plates,2 vols, 18mo 8s. bds. 
Hurst. 


THEOLOGY. 
A Sermon on the Depravity of the 


Human Heart exemplified generally in 
the Conduct of the Jéws, and particu- 


Miscellanies-—Theology. 


larly in-that of Lieut, Col. Despard, 
previous to his Execution, preached at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square,.Feb.27, 
1803, by the Rev. W. Leigh, L.L.B, 
1s. Hatchard. 

Divine Benevolence, asserted and 
vindicated from the objections of An- 
cient and Modern Scepties, by Tho- 
mas Balguy,.D. D. late Archdeacon of 
Winchester, new edit. 12mo 3s. seweds 
Walker. 

Minutiz, or Little things for the 
Poor of Christ’s Flock, including a 
Visitation Sermon, vol 2, by J. W. 
Peers, L. L. D. s2mo 3s. bds. But- 
ton and Son. 

Baxter’s Saints Everlasting Rest, 
abridged by B. Fawcett, new edition, 
12mo 3s. 6d. boards. Baynes. 

Rowe's Devout Exercises of the 
Heart, a new edition, 32mo with por- 
trait, 18. 6d. bds. Jones. 

Short Meditations on Select portions 
of Scripture designed to assist the se- 
rious Christsan in the Improvement of 
the Lord's Day, and other Seasons of 
Devotion and Leisure, by the late 
Daniel Turner, M. A. of Abingdon, 
‘Berks, a new edition 12mo. Conder. 

Doddridge’s Works, by Parsons and 
Baines, vol 2, 8vo 8s. 6d. bds. Conder. 

————— Detached Works, 75. 
boards. Conder. 

The Beauty and Benefit of Early 
Piety, represented in several Sermons, 
ac to Young People on New- 

ear’s day,and published out of Com- 

ssion to the rising Generation, by 
avid Jennings, a new edit. 12mo as. 
beards. Conder. 

History of the Originand Transac- 
tions of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, Number I, to be completed in 
six numbers, 1s. Williams. 

Faweett’s Grand Inquiry, ** Am.I 
in Christ or not?’” New edit. 1amo, 


6d. Williams. 


Ditto, with Mr. Fawcett’s Funeral- 
Sermon, 1s. Williams. 

An Explanation ot our Blessed Sa- 
viour’s Sermon on the Mount, 6d. 
Williams. 

An Appealto Reason, on the Sub- 
ject'of Daniel's Prophecies, by L. May- 
er, 8vo, 1s. Williams. 

Early Piety Recommended: a Fu- 
neral Sermon for G. Griffiths, of Bris- 
tol, by S. Lowell, 8vo, 1s, Williams. 

A Probationary Sermon, preached 
at the Lock Hospital, by the Rev. W. 
B. Williams, 8vo, 1s. Williams. 




















- French Books. 


Books just imported by J. A.V. Ga 
meau and Co, No. 51, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Mémoires pour servir a |’ Historie de 
notre Litterature, depuis Francois pre: 
mier, jusqu’a nos Jours, par M. Palis- 
sot, 2 vols 8vo-——Paris 1802, br. 18s. 

Discours sur |’ Histoire Universelle, 
par Bossuet; depuis le Commencement 
du Monde, jusqu’a l’Empire de Char- 
lemagne, 4 vols 18) Paris'1803, br. 8s. 

Pensees de Marc. Aurel Antonin, 
trad: du Grec par M. de Joly, 18. Pa- 
ris 1803, bi, 2s. 6d. 

Voyage a la Cote de. Guinee,, ou 
Description des Cotes d’ Afrique, de- 
puis le Cap Tagrin. jusqu’au Cap de 
Lopez Gonsalves, contenant des In- 
structions « relatives a la T'raite des 
Noirs, d’apres les Memoites authenti= 
ques, %c, &c. par Labasthe, 8vo. Pa- 
Tis 1803. 95. 

Histoire des Conserves d’ Eau douces; 
contenant leurs differentes Modes dé 
Reprodiction et la‘Description de leurs 
principales. Expeces, ‘suivi del’ Histoire 
dés Tremelles: et’ des Ulves d’Bau 
douce, par J. P. Vaucher, 4to avec. 16 
planches, Geneve 1803, bral. 5s. 

Memoires historiques de- Mesdames 
Adelaide et Victoire dé France, now- 
velle edition publiee par Auteur et 


augmentee de notes inedites sar les 


Revolutions de France et des princi- 
principaux Evenemens de celles dé Sar- 
daigne, de Rome et de Naples, 2 vols 
12mo. Paris 1863, br. 88. 

L’Eloquence du. Barreau,: nouvelle 
edition revue et augmentee, par L- C 
Gin, 12mo, Paris 1803, 3s. 

Bibliotheque de |’Enfanee a l’Usage 
le ceux qui commencent a lire; 4 vols 
12mo Lausanne, 6s. 

Elise, ou Entretiens d*un Pére-avec 
sa Fille, surla Destination dés Femmes 
dans la. Societe, &c. 2 vols 18: Paris 
1803, 3s. 


Le bon Jardinier, Almanach pour: 


lAn XI. 4s. 
Nouvelle Geographie elementaire de 


la France, d’apres:sod. Organisation: 


actuclle, politique, judiciaire, admi- 
nistrative, militaire, &c. par Dubroca. 
12mo avec cartes, Paris 1803, 7s. 

Ditto ; 
cartes, 4s. 6d. 

Tableau de l’Egypte pendant le 
Sejour de "Armee Francoise, avec la 
Position etla Distance reciproque des 





do, —————-ditto-sans— 
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principaux Lieux de I"Egypte, &c. 2 
vol Svo, 14s. 
_ LInnocence'reconnue, ou Preuvesde 
la Bonte du Caur de l'Infaillibilite du 
Gout, dela Justesse de I’Esprit, 8c. 
de M. Geoffroy, $vo. Paris 1803), 58. 

Satires de Juvenal, trad. par J. Dus- 
saulx, qme edit, revue, corrigee’ et 
augmentee de I’Eloge historique de 
Dusaulx, par Villéterque, Latin et 
Francois, 2 vols 8vo; Paris 1803, 16s. 

Vie du Legislateur des Cliretiens 
sans Lacunes et sans Miracles; vo: 
Paris 1804, br. 6s: ; 

Elemens de Pathologie externe, parc 
L.C. P., Aubin, 2 vols 8vo Paris 
1802, br. 14s. 


POESIE. 


Tiyles; Romances'et autres Poesies 
de Berquin, 12mo avec 40 gravuresi 
Paris 1803, br. 9s. 

Ditto——do.——do. pap. velin 1683 

La Correspondance des Cidipes, ow 
le Mot de-l’Enigme, $vo 3s/ 


THEATRE. 


Le Sedueteur.amoureux;: Comedie 
en 3) actes, par Longchamps. Paris 
1803, 2s. 

Ma: Tanté Aurore, ow le Roman 
impromptu, Opera’ Bouffon, Parie 
1803, 255 Ps 

Fanchon la Viellensey Comedie en’3. 
actes’ par Bouilly et J. Pain, Paris 
1863,° 28; 


ROMANS. 


Le Faublas. militaire, A’ventures 
d’un Hussard de Chamborand, par um 
de ses Camatades, gevolg12mo. Paris 
1804, 128, Se 

Les Barons de Flaming, ov la Manie 
des Titres, 3 vols 120. Paris:1803 9s, 

Adolphe et Celestine, ow I'Buleves 
merit 2 vols -12mo. Patis'1803, 6s 

Le petit Grandisson, owles: Modeles 
deé-l"Adolescence; trad, dus Hollandois 
par Berquin, ra2mo. Paris 1803, 3s 

La Comiphonie, ou Jes Femmes dans 
le-Delire, 12nto., Patis 1803, br, 2s.6d- 

Amentes et Adelaide, ou le Spectre 
du Chateau de Montenard, 12mo. Pa» 
ris 1803, 38. 

-et-Zenobie-ou les Crimes 
de la Jalousie, 2 vols 1amo. Paris 1803 
6s, 

Edouard et Lydie, ou la Grotte de 
saughvar,.2 vols ramo, Paris 1803. 6% 
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L-Abbaye Pe Montlueon, ou les 
Moines du XIV. Siecle, par Tersan, 
zzmo_—— Paris 1803, br. 4s. 

Contes et Historiettes tirees del’ Ami 
des Enfans, par Berquin, 18. avec fig. 
as. 6d. 

Henriette Bellmann, ou le dernier 
Tableau de Famille, trad. de |’ Alle- 
mand d’Auguste Lafontaine, 2 vols 
t2m0, fig. Paris 1803, 6s. 

Le faux Dauphin actuellement en 
France, ou Histoire d’un Imposteur, 
se disant le dernier Fils de Louis XVI, 
&c. 2 volst2mo. Paris 1803, br. 6s, 

Sparracus, ou la Guerre des Gladia- 
teurs, par Meisner, trad. de l’ Allemand 
par Viollant, 12mo, 3s. 

Les Amusemens de Societe, ou Re- 
cveil de Contes, Charades, Enigmes, 
Legogriphes, par une Societe de Gens 
de Lettres, 2 vols 12mo. Paris 1803, 
br. 6s. 

Almanach des Gourmands, ou Ca- 

lendrier nutritif, servant de Guide daus 
les Moyens de faire excellente Chere, 
suivi de |'Itineraire d’un Gourmand 
dans divers Quartiers de Paris, &c. par 
un vieux Amateur, 18, Paris 1803, br. 
2s 6d. 
- Lenouveau Diable. Bolteux, Ta- 
bleau philosophique et moral de Paris 
au Commencement du rome Siecle, 
par l'Auteur des. Fetes et Courtisanes 
de la Grece, nouvelle edit. enrichie 
d’Anecdotes inedites, 4 vols 12mo, 
Paris 1803, 125. 

Les Suites funestes du. Jeu, ou la 
Difference des Caracteres, 2 vols 12mo. 
Paris 1803, br. 6s. 

Firmin, ou leFrere de Lait, Anec- 
dote Francoise, parl’Auteur d’Adol- 
phe de Waldheim, 2 vols 12mo. Paris 
1803, 6s. 

La Veuve de Catane, par Cordier, 
8vo. Berlin 1803, 2s. 6d. , 





French Books. 


Just published, Amelia Mansfield, 
translated from the French of Mad. 
Cotten, Author of Malvina and Claire 
d’Albe, 4 vols r2mo, sewed 14s. N. B. 
This Novel is an Antidote to Delphine. 

The Passage of the St. Gothard, by 
het Grace the Duchess of Devoushire, 
with an Italian Translation, by Poli- 
dori, atlas folio, 31. 3s, in boards. 

Ditto, in smal] octavo, 4s. 


ER 
NEW MUSIC, 


Printed and Sold by Robert Birchall, 
No. 133) New Bond. Street. 


A Second Collection of French Airs 
for the Harp, by Burkopiler, price 3s. 

The Dawn of Glory, a Hymn dedi- 
cated to Ambrose Serle, Esq. by C.T. 
Latrobe, price 12s. 

The tavorite Duet of * Nel con piu 
non mi sento,”’ with Variations for the 
Piano Forte, by Beethoven, price 
1s, 6d. 

Jarnovicks Reel, arranged as a 
Rondo, by Lyon, price 1s. 

Air in Folio, arranged by Woelfli, 
price as. 6d. 

Song ‘* Che giozno che contento,” 
sung by Sig. Gerbini, in ** I Viaggia- 
tori Felice, price 2s. 

Glee Ah me! with that false one,” 
Harmonized by Mrs. Biggs, the 
words by Mrs. Opie, price 1s. 

Eight favorite Waltz’s and Rondos, 
selected from Mozart, &c, and arrang. 
er for the Piano Forte, by J. B. Cram- 
er, price 48. 

The favorite Ballet of Laurette, as 
performed at the King's Theatre, 
Haymarket, composed by H. Smart, 
price 8s,” 


On the 15th of April will be published, neatly pened in Demy 8vo, embel- 


lished with 5 Copper Plates; A TOUR THRO 


GH SEVERAL OF THE 


MIDLAND. AND WESTERN DEPARTMENTS OF FRANCE, in the 
Month of June, July, August, and September, 1802, with Remarks Illustra, 


_tiveof the Agriculture of the Country: by the REV. W. HUGHES, 


Printed for T, OsreLt, Ave-Maria- Lane. 
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